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ROGER TORY PETERSON is author of the bird 
watcher’s bible—A Field Guide to the Birds”—which 
is still a best seller after fifteen years. His paintings 
and photographs of birds bave been widely published, 
and be is credited with having roused much of the 
current popular interest in bird watching. Peterson is 
a coast-to-coast lecturer for the National Audubon So- 
ciety. 
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Writes ROGER TORY PETERSON: “One of the real advantages of bird 
watching as a hobby is that it involves little expense. A good binocular 
and a good bird guide are the only requisites. A fine binocular is a lifetime 
investment, which makes the yearly ‘premium’ very low indeed.” 
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COVER: Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. The blue jay adds 
interest and glorious color to our winter landscapes. Noisy and 
boisterous, impudent, lawless and hot-tempered, in whatever mood 
we picture him, this bold, strikingly handsome bird is one of the 
most interesting in North America. Both permanent resident and 
highly migratory, an eater of grains, nuts, acorns, fruits, 

tive insects and mice, the blue jay has a vast number of calls and 
a seldom heard song. In any season, our bird world would lose 


much without him. 
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L ettets 


Farmers, Sportsmen and Birds of Prey 


I very much enjoyed reading the article, “A 
Fair Deal For Our Birds of Prey?” in the No- 
vember-December 1949 issue of Audubon Mag- 
azine and also the letters in the January-Feb- 
ruary 1950 issue. It is such an article as this, 
written by Richard Phillips, that will interest 
Audubon members to work for the protection 
of our hawks and owls. 


We have the very same problem here as he | 


mentioned in other states. Farmers are shoot- 
ing and trapping all hawks and owls under the 
guise of “chicken hawks”; so-called “sportsmen” 
are shooting them for “fun” and using the weak 
excuse of “vermin.” 

The enclosed picture shows a horned owl 


JOHN KIERAN’S 


Footnotes on Nature 
to 

New Members Who Join 
NOW 

THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


As John Kieran’s astonishing memory and 
wide knowledge have amazed millions of lis- 
teners to Information Please, so will this de- 
lightful book—he calls it “his labor of love” 
—amaze, amuse, and richly inform you. For 
here the famous author, newspaper columnist 
and naturalist takes you into a wonder-land of 
pastoral beauty, peace and relaxation that you 
never dreamed existed! With him, you'll live 
again rich moments of your childhood adven- 
tures in discovery. You'll gaze entranced upon 
marvelously colorful birds, dazzling butter- 
flies, fascinating woodland animals, the curi- 
ous habits of fish, incredible insects! An in- 
valuable, informative journey “out of this 


world”—and yours FREE! 
Beautifully Illustrated with Many 


Charming Engravings. 
Appendix gives scientific names for common 
names used throughout book. The text sparkles 
with apt quotations and classic verse. You'll 
be thrilled! 

Just to acquaint you with the wholesome, re- 
laxing reading pleasures you'll enjoy every 
month as a member of The Natural History 
Book Club, this prize gift 
book is sent you promptly 
on receipt of the coupon be- 
low. But you must ACT AT 
ONCE—JOIN NOW! 


SEND NO MONEY—Simply Mail Coupon 


The NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. AB11 


The American Museum of Natural History 
79th Street & Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 
wae ee EE EE EE ,, 
| NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Dept. AB11 MAIL l 
| 79th St. & Central Park West, N.Y. 24 NOW 


Please send me FREE—Footnotes on Nature by John I 
| Kieran, and enroll me as a member of The Natural ] 
| History Book Club. I agree to subscribe to at least 

four books during my membership year—either selec- ] 
| tions of The Museum's Committee or alternative books 

on your list which I may prefer. I am to pay only the 
| special low price allowed club members for each book I | 
choose. There are no dues or fees for me to pay—no 
| further cost or obligation. 


caught in a pole trap set in a grain field (of 
all places!). The owl had evidently hung there 


for a day or so for his leg was bloody and stiff. | | ane 

On talking to this farmer I learned that he | | , jp pess 1 

was trapping “bird hawks” to protect the pheas- oo oa be cece vbeddedenseuel ae sdcaanaigs 

ants, for he had beem told that Dumehen Geedl a> «| :6i sce: ccc cics dis cies cmp dein totes cites dees Gti nes ni ie ee 
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Give A JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


in the 


National Audubon Society 


And 


— introduce 
a child to the 
wonders of 
the outdoors. 
Here is a 
GIFT that will last and increase 
in interest as the months go by. 


Individual Junior Members re- 
ceive a membership button, 
membership certificate, a leaflet 
booklet about six birds and one 
mammal with interesting text 
and illustrated with color plates 
and drawings; also a subscription 
to Audubon Junior News (4 is- 
sues), and a subscription to 
Outdoors Illustrated containing 
seasonal nature study stories and 


~ 


with three of its five issues illus- . 


trated in color. 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS $1.15 


Please print name and address of child 
plainly and state age. A gift card will 
be enclosed. Send to 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


National Audubon Society 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


most entirely on pheasants. Other beneficial 
birds that he had caught included the following: 
red-tailed hawk, marsh hawk, sparrow hawk, 
short-eared owl, meadowlark (Oregon State 
Bird), and even a shrike. This grain field, by 
the way, was practically overrun by mice. 

Stomach analysis of the horned owl showed 
that it had eaten four meadow mice (Microtus). 
The beautiful red-tail had eaten six mice for 
the farmer but paid with his life for services 
rendered. Not one of the mentioned hawks had 
any trace of pheasants or other bird remains 
and several of them had fed entirely on mice. 

Many states have laws protecting hawks and 
owls, but they are never enforced. Here is 
where Audubon Societies have an unfinished 
job to do. First, the general public should be 
taught the value of our hawks and owls and 
then we will have a basis for law enforcement. 

BERTON BalILey, President 
Wallowa County Audubon Society 

Enterprise, Oregon 
(Editors’ Note: Use of the cruel and non- 
selective pole trap has been made unlawful 
in a few states.) 


Don’t Destroy Old Birds’ Nests 


In a recent issue of Audubon Magazine (See 
“Housing for Birds,” March-April 1950) com- 


use 


the handy 

envelope 

inserted in this magazine 
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Gift Subscriptions to 
. AUDUBON MAGAZINE = 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


5 Highland Place, Maplewood, N. J. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 
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moved from birdhouses is advised. In view of “4 


WEATHERWISE 


research by Edwin A. Mason published in the READ- 

Journal of Wildlife Management, July 1944, A 

this practice destroys the useful ont of para- The Weather Magazine 
site that feeds on Protocalliphora, the blood- INTRODUCTORY OFFER... .$] 
sucking fly which causes heavy mortality among Next 3 issues PLUS: 180-page 
young birds. It would be well to encourage this book “The Weather"; Cloud Chart 
secondary parasite by not destroying the nest at th bled a Own Weather- 
all but removing it only just before the new fenatour P ‘ 
nesting season and then keeping the nest in a ey io = Philedelphie 3, Pe. 


dry place under cover so the parasitic fly can 
hatch. Protocalliphora winters in the adult stage 
under shingles of buildings, etc., but not in the 
nest. 

If nests are not collected and protected, the 
next best practice is merely sweeping the con- 
tents of a box on the ground late in spring, this 
being preferable to autumn cleaning. 

Mrs. R. O. ERISMAN 
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Mystic, Connecticut 


a portfolio of sixteen prints 
reproduced in glorious color = 
on choice linen-weave sheets 


Ani Colony Needs Help 


Many visitors who have taken the Okeecho- 
bee-Kissimmee Audubon Wildlife Tours will be 
interested in the following information from 
Clewiston, Florida, regarding the present status 
of the once thriving colony of smooth-billed 
anis there. The writer has sent scores of visitors 
there, many of whom have gone directly to the 
couple in Clewiston who have taken a great in- 
terest in these strange birds and have put them- 
selves out, time and again, to show visitors 
where they are—Mr. and Mrs. Jack Merritt. 
Mr. Merritt is connected with the U. S. Army 
Engineers, and Mrs. Merritt is a most delight- 
ful hostess to anyone who knocks on the door 
of 508 Royal Palm Drive. They have shown 
many an interested bird student the nests, the 
birds, the young and the habitat of these tropi- 
cal visitors to Florida. 

Recently, a letter has been received from Jack 
Merritt which paints a discouraging (if typical) 
picture of apathetic indifference to a valuable 
civic asset. Florida, with all its intensive adver- 
tising, sometimes seems singularly blind to what 
occurs in its front yard! Some years ago the 
smooth-billed ani, a bird of the tropics, was 
found nesting along the south shore of Lake 
Okeechobee. This activity centered in the 
pretty little town of Clewiston, largely main- 
tained by the U. S. Sugar Corporation. Up un- 
til last season, the anis had grown to the num- 
ber of about 50 birds, a truly extraordinary 
number for the United States. sis ieee 


Merritt says: “The anis are not faring well. | == 
Content cn Tigges Tn 
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Year Pasty Its Cooks 


By Haydn S. Pearson 


OLD wind-fingers probe into the 

nooks and crannies of fields and 
meadows, pastures and woodlands. 
Black frost presses its dark hand on 
the earth and the voice of the North 
Wind is heard in the hills. Bleached 
corn leaves rustle in the chill air and 
leathery oak leaves play muted organ 
music as Year crawls downhill toward 
Low Twelve. Hoarfrost glistens at 
gray dawn on the blanket of faded 
grasses; brooks and creeks run slow- 
ly; long shadows from trees, silos and 
fence posts at high noon are certain 
signals that Year is beginning to close 
its books. 

Gone for a time is the green of the 
growing season. November is a brown 
month; hardwoods on the ridges are 
starkly silhouetted against a red sun- 
set; birds’ nests are revealed in wood- 
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Drawing by Gardell Dano Christensen 


land trees; woodchucks’ den entrances 
are glaring patches of yellow-brown 
soil. Witch hazel fruits of last year are 
ripening even as the tangled, yellow- 
ribbon blossoms glow in moments of 
golden sunshine. Red berries of the 
black alder gleam like rubies in the 
lowlands. Sumacs’ candles have been 
snuffed out; leaves are piled in tight 
windrows along walls and _ fences. 
There are days of cold, pewter-gray 
rain and the restless, whetted-edge 
wind cries in the night hours. A pri- 
mal force is laying its hand on our 
part of the world—a force that has 
played its role for hundreds of mil- 
lions of years. In ancient epochs it 
was ordained that a time of rest should 
follow the periods of resurrection, 
growth and maturity. November is 
the Puritan in the family of months; 
it has a plain cloak, flinty eyes and 
austere countenance. This is the shad- 
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ow of things to come; the revelation 
of bold simplicities on the landscapes 
and the wild laughter of giants in the 
highlands as they bivouac before the 
grand assault. 

There are brief interludes of wel- 
come respite. Indian summer steals in 
unexpectedly and purple haze shim- 
mers again on upland fields and moun- 
tain shoulders. An occasional flock of 
cedar waxwings feeds on mountain 
ash berries and red-winged blackbirds 
practice maneuvers for their south- 
ward flight. Muskrats finish thatching 
domed houses and mound-builder ants 
go to low levels. 

As November works out its days 
and the last month comes over the 
horizon, hours of daylight are few and 
night’s curtain drops suddenly. Moun- 
tain peaks flame for a few poignant 
moments in the western sky, but the 
black curtain drops swiftly, closing off 
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the valleys, hills and fields. Day by day 
one can watch frost-bleached browns 
thin to twelfth-month gray. Stratus 
clouds hang low in the sky and per- 
iodically thicken to nimbus and snow 
squalls swirl over the landscape. Days 
creep slowly toward the solstice; ice 
spreads a dark sheet over the eyes of 
woodland ponds and weaves a gray- 
green pattern along the edges of pas- 
ture brooks. 

There are great and profound 
rhythms in our flowering world and 
he who is attuned to nature’s verities 
can sense the slowing heartbeat at 
Year’s end. There is no sorrow in 
nature, no fear and no tension. This 
is the Master Plan following a sched- 
ule evolved in ancient eras. Autumn 
gives way to winter; earth’s breast 
grows hard, her pulse slow and faint. 
The snow will come; the Milky Way 
will paint a drawbridge across the sky. 

Continued on Page 361 
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(Eprrors’ Note: The following state- 
ment by John H. Baker, President of 
the National Audubon Society, was 
presented August 21, 1950, at a pub- 
lic hearing in Los Angeles, California. 
To better protect the California con- 
dor, Mr. Baker proposed the with- 
drawal of certain lands within the Los 
Padres National Forest from entry un- 
der the present provisions of the min- 
ing laws and mineral leasing act.) 


“There are approximately 60 Cali- 
fornia condors alive today.” Pho- 
tograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Better 


PROTECTION 


for the 
CALIFORNIA 
CONDOR 


By John H. Baker 


HE National Audubon Society, 

with over 300,000 members in the 
United States, and in touch directly 
each year with some 2,000,000 people, 
is concerned with human welfare and 
arousing public understanding of the 
fact that such welfare is basically de- 
pendent upon intelligent treatment 
and wise use of natural resources. It 
endeavors to make people aware of 
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“The California condor’s nesting area within 
Los Padres National Forest must be protected 
from disturbance.” Photograph by Don Bleitz. 


the stream of life going on around 
them and of the fact that they are 
part of that pageant of events, that hu- 
man life is affected in all sorts of ways 
by every plant that forms a seed, by 
every animal that bears young; that 
man is indeed part and parcel of the 
biological picture and can no more 
escape therefrom than from birth or 
death. 

As of today, man continues to over- 
exploit and deplete the great bulk of 
the natural resources of this country 
—whether for sport or for profit. We 
are at this hearing concerned with an 
effort to prevent the extinction and 
promote the restoration of the third 
rarest species of North American birds 
—the California condor—and so avoid, 
if we can, the condor’s passing into 
oblivion as have, in our day and time, 
the great auk, the passenger pigeon 
and the Carolina paroquet. 

Persons have claimed that the con- 
dor is doomed and why, therefore, 
. bother or go to expense to prevent the 
inevitable? Dr. Joseph Grinnell of the 
University of California challenged 
that view, stating that of course the 
condor was doomed if human atti- 
tudes about it did not change and if 
nothing were done, and that one 
could, indeed, adduce evidence that 
the human race itself is doomed. Pes- 
simism leads to apathy and defeatism. 
Let us be optimistic and assume that 
the species will exist indefinitely if we 
give it aid. Research in recent years 
gives sound basis for such optimism. 
If, as a people, we are to allow one 
after another species of animal and 
plant to vanish from this earth, the 
long-run impact on man’s welfare will 
be disastrous. If we are to start arrest- 
ing the continuing trend of depletion 
of natural resources, let’s start now, 
not later. The California condor fur- 
nishes us with a fine symbol. 
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“A young condor is fed and cared for until it is 
more than a year old.” Photograph by Don Bleitz. 


For 11 years the Society and the 
University of California at Berkeley 
have been engaged in a joint condor 
research project, with the full coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Forest Service. The 
findings of that research are now in 
hand and will be printed. There are 
approximately 60 California condors 
alive today. Of these roughly one-third 
have not yet attained breeding age. 
The nestling takes so long develop- 
ing that it is fed and cared for by its 
parents until over a year old. This 
presumably accounts for the fact that 
normally a pair of condors nests only 
every other year. 

They lay just one egg. If, then, 
there are only some 40 of breeding 
age, and assuming, as is unlikely, that 
they are all fertile birds and evenly 
divided as between male and female, 
the average number of nests annually 
would be 10. There have been suc- 
cessfully raised to flying maturity in 
recent years approximately five young 
condors annually. The total number 
of condors has not increased. For- 


tunately, however, it has not decreased 
appreciably in the past 10 years. It 
is easy to see how essential it is to 
avoid loss of any single young bird in 
any given year. 

It is known that nesting adult Cali- 
fornia condors are keenly aware of 
any man in sight within half a mile 
of the nest, and that they will not, ua- 
der such circumstances, perform cer- 
tain activities with normal frequency. 
One man can keep a condor from its 
nest all night, or prevent the feeding 
of the chick for an entire day, merely 
by exposing himself within half a 
mile of the nest for a few minutes at 
one or two critical times a day. If the 
adults soar or perch nearby when a 
man is close to the nest, it is because 
of the birds’ concern for the nest or 
its content, and not because of tame- 
ness. To produce favorable nesting 
results, the condors’ nesting area, 
which is concentrated within the 
boundaries of the Los Padres Nation- 
al Forest, must be protected from dis- 
turbance by man. 


“Qne man, half a mile away, can keep a condor from its nest all night or prevent 


the feeding of a chick for an entire day.” 


Photograph by William L. Finley 


T There are persons who feel that 
lack of adequate food supply is a cru- 
cial factor and have even offered to 
finance the provision of carcasses in 
the principal nesting areas. Recent re- 
search discloses that there is no crucial 
lack of food supply for the birds; that 
“artificial” feeding of condors near 
their nests or roosts is not practical 
except on an experimental scale. It 
would be difficult to insure that con- 
dors would get the food and that other 
animals would not. Constant feeding 
at one locality would attract carni- 
vores which might harm the condors. 
Man’s provision of “artificial” condi- 
tions is, as a rule, detrimental to wild- 
life. For example, the Fort Lauder- 
dale Daily News (Florida) reports 
that the sea gulls at St. Augustine 
have, for many years, been depending 
for food on scraps and waste thrown 
overboard by the shrimping fleet; that 
suddenly the shrimping fleet went 
elsewhere and that the gulls have not 
been able to adjust themselves to the 
new situation; that the reefs and 
shores around St. Augustine are now 
lined with long, silent rows of gulls 
with their dark eyes turned out to sea, 
waiting for the shrimping fleet and 
the free meals that won’t return. And 
so it seems that birds and other ani- 
mals, as well as human beings, suc- 
cumb to the “something for nothing”’ 
lure and, once subsidized, are ruined. 

Seeking, then, to find ways and 
means of restricting, without discrimi- 
nation, entry of persons into the heart 
of the condor nesting area, it was 
found that special privilege is accorded 
by our present mining laws and min- 
eral leasing act to those who may wish 
to enter the national forests and that 
the U. S. Forest Service, which has 
jurisdiction over the surface of the 
land, has no veto power. It does have 
such veto power and a permit system 
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e California condor lays only one egg 
and, normally, a pair nest only every other 
year.” Photograph by William L. Finley. 


with regard to the entry of persons 
in other categories, such as for lumber- 
ing, grazing, trapping, hunting and 
fishing. In order, then, to control en- 
try under the mining laws and min- 
eral leasing act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the full support of the 
National Audubon Society, has rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the issuance of an order with- 
drawing from such entry certain sec- 
tions of land in the heart of the con- 
dor nesting area within the Los Padres 
National Forest. 

Opposition to the issuance of such 
order has been registered with the De- 
partment of the Interior and other 
agencies by certain mineral lease hold- 
ers and applicants; also by some local 
people, as is almost always the case 
when any national park, monument 
or wildlife refuge is set up. When I 
was in California about a month ago, 
I was approached by Mr. Rodney 
Gale, a geologist of Los Angeles, who 
‘stated that he had been employed, at 
a fee, by the bulk of the mineral lease- 
holders and applicants in the area con- 
cerned, to endeavor to arrive at a 
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meeting of minds with those of other 
viewpoint, such that any existing con- 
troversy might be resolved and need 
of the public hearing that had already 
been announced be done away with. 
After three days of discussion, includ- 
ing one day spent in the field in the 
area of the proposed withdrawal, in 
company with the Assistant Super- 
visor of the Los Padres National For- 
est, a form of agreement, constituting 
a meeting of minds, was drawn up. 
Attached to it was a statement signed 
in writing by Mr. Gale, part of which 
read, “I will recommend that those I 
represent accept and individually and 
jointly sign such agreement. I under- 
take to obtain such signatures at the 
earliest possible date and submit 
signed copies.” I hand to you, Mr. 
Chairman, for incorporation in the 
proceedings of this meeting, a photo- 
static copy of the full statement of Mr. 
Gale and of the aforesaid agreement. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gale later ad- 
vised that he was not able to persuade 
those who had employed him that 
they should subscribe to the agree- 
ment that he undertook to recom- 
mend to them. The essence of that 


“There are persons who feel that lack of an 
adequate condor food supply is a crucial 
factor.”” Photograph by William L. Finley. 


agreement was that all parties to it 
would support the issuance of a with- 
drawal order of such character as 
would permit the continuance of en- 
try under the mineral leasing act un- 
der certain conditions. The area was 
to be treated in two units, in one of 
which there would be no drilling op- 
erations permitted except by direc- 
tional or slant drilling from areas out- 
side the boundaries thereof; in the 
other, operations would be permitted 
provided that they were not within 
half a mile of a condor nesting site 
known to have been used at any time 
within three years. There are other 
features of the agreement, but those 
constitute the essence of the meeting 
of minds. It was signed by Dr. Alden 
H. Miller, Director of the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, as well as by my- 
self, as President of the National Au- 
dubon Society (both of us technical 
advisers to the Forest Service with re- 
gard to condor protection), and ap- 
proved in writing by the Assistant Su- 
pervisor of the Los Padres National 
Forest. 

In view of Mr. Gale’s inability to 
induce his clients to follow his rec- 
ommendations and support the agree- 
ment, we are now recommending the 
issuance of a withdrawal order with- 
out qualifications. However, be it said 
that, having indicated, through the 
signing of that agreement, our will- 
ingness to support a withdrawal order 
based on its content, we continue will- 
ing to stand by that agreement, pro- 
vided that the great majority of the 
mineral leaseholders and applicants 
in the area now decide to join with 
us in supporting the issuance of with- 
drawal order based thereon. 

Some newspaper publicity has men- 
tioned new interest in the area be- 
cause of the recent development of 
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important production in the Cuyama 
Valley. The nearest well in that val- 
ley is some 44 miles distant from the 
proposed withdrawal area and some 
56 miles from its eastern portion. I 
do not profess to be a geologist but 
I had consulted geologists whose in- 
formation I consider authoritative and 
opinions reliable. I am informed that 
statements connecting the oil of the 
Cuyama Valley with the withdrawal 
area have no weight whatever, because 
the Cuyama oil occurs in the Miocene 
(which, by the way, is amply covered) , 
and not in the Eocene, which, with 
the Cretaceous, underlies the Miocene 
in that area; that Sespe rocks are es- 
sentially, if not entirely, lacking in 
the Cuyama Valley. The Miocene in 
the withdrawal area has no rock cov- 
er; is at the surface. Competent geo- 
logical opinion holds that the with- 
drawal area is a relatively unpromis- 
ing one as regards possible important 
paying production of gas or oil. There 
have been some wells for many years 
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“In recent years, only about five young California 


condors have been 
Photograph by William L. Finley. 


in sections adjacent to those involved 
in the proposed withdrawal, but their 
production through the years has been 
relatively small and unimportant by 
California oil production standards. If 
the existing wells had produced im- 
portantly, there would long since have 
been many wells drilled in the pro- 
posed withdrawal area, but there have 
not been. It would appear that what 
our leaseholding friends must be pri- 
marily interested in is continuing 
privilege to buy and sell leases, rather 
than in drilling and production; this, 
at least, until such time as wells with 
important production in paying quan- 
tity be brought in within the same 
rock structures that occur in the pro- 
posed withdrawal area. 

This country now has a war on its 
hands in Korea, and it may well 
spread. Oil is essential in the conduct 
of war. Therefore, it will probably be 
claimed that under existing circum- 
stances there should be no limitations 
or restrictions whatever on explora- 


tion, drilling and production of oil 
anywhere. I quote from the August 
10, 1950 issue of the New York Times, 
as follows: “Pointing out that some 
$8,000,000,000 had been spent by the 
industry in the last five years in ex- 
panding its production, refining and 
transportation facilities, Frank M. 
Porter, President of the American 
Petroleum Institute, said yesterday 
that the nation’s capacity to produce 
and refine petroleum has increased 
about one-fourth since World War 
II created peak demands for petro- 
leum products. Based on the assump- 
tion that the military need for oil will 
increase only as greater amounts of 
equipment and manpower are en- 
gaged in using it, he expressed the 
opinion that there should be no de- 
mand in the immediate future that 
the industry cannot readily supply.” 

Now, should withdrawal order be 
based on content of the agreement of 
July 27, exploration, drilling and 
production would all be possible. 
Moreover, the President of the United 
States has the power to suspend, in 
his discretion, for the duration of any 
war or war emergency any restrictions 
that might be incorporated in a with- 
drawal order issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Therefore, it would 
appear that there is no good reason at 
all why a withdrawal order should not 
be issued with whatever restrictions or 
limitations might seem best designed 
to further the protection and restora- 
tion of the California condor. 

Public interest in the protection of 
the condor is nation-wide. There are 
representatives here today of numer- 
ous organizations and many others 
have filed statements, supporting the 


issuance of the withdrawal order. Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, now President of 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
and formerly Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, recently 
wrote, in a letter addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, ““With protec- 
tion from human intrusion, there is 
a chance for survival and slow in- 
crease. Under the circumstances, ex- 
traordinary efforts to preserve this bird 
are entirely justified. I trust you will 
sign this order and give that chance. 
The Forest Service and private organ- 
izations have been spending money 
and time and effort to protect the con- 
dors, and this proposed withdrawal 
would elirainate the one major loop- 
hole that might cause the effort to 
fail. * 

The interest is, indeed, internation- 
al, for at the International Technical 
Conference on the Protection of Na- 
ture which convened at Lake Success 
in 1949 a resolution was adopted 
“That the International Union for 
the Protection of Nature recommends 
to governments or appropriate author- 
ities that they take immediate and 
vigorous action to preserve threatened 
and vanishing species of fauna and 
flora.”” The California condor was one 
of the 13 species of birds in the world 
which was there listed as a vanishing 
species. 

The National Audubon Society 
therefore strongly recommends to the 
Secretary of the Interior that he issue 
an order withdrawing from entry, un- 
der the mining laws and mineral leas- 
ing act, the sections of land [enumer- 
ated in detail at the hearing] all with- 
in the borders of the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in California. 


To plant a pine one need be neither god nor poet; one need only own a 
shovel.—_Aldo Leopold, “A Sand County Almanac.” 
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MYTH-INFORMATION 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


(Many wildlife myths and legends, built up by our early settlers 
around certain kinds of American birds and other animals, persist 
from generation to generation. In the first of a series, a writer-naturalist 
tells the true story underlying some pet beliefs.—The Editors) 


Number 1 in a series 


The Weasel’s Summer Coat Turns from 
Brown to White 


This is not true. Weasels of the northern United States 
and Canada are white in winter and brown in summer but 
the change in color is due to a complete molt in which the 
summer fur falls out and is replaced by a winter coat. This 
change of color, occurring much as a bird’s winter plumage 
is lost and replaced by a spring breeding plumage, requires 
from four to six weeks, a seemingly rapid change that has 
led many people to believe that the hair itself changes color. 
With all of our northern weasels, except the least weasel 
which is all white in winter, the tip of the tail remains black, 
both in winter and summer. 


A California weasel, Mustela xanthogenys, photographed by the author. 
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For centuries the breeding grounds of the fresh-water eel re- 
mained a mystery. Scientists finally solved an age-old puzzle. 


By Paul Bulla 


FF the North American conti- 

nent, southeast of Bermuda and 
northeast of Puerto Rico, lies a tract 
of sluggish water known to mariners 
as the Sargasso Sea. Here, according to 
legend, the Gulf Stream is born and 
here below the weed-choked surface is 
the breeding and spawning grounds 
of the fresh-water eel. 


In this sea within a sea they are 
born, and here, after years in far 
places, they return to reproduce and 
to die, for no spent eels have ever 


been seen, and adult eels have never 
been known to run upstream. 

Of all fish known to mankind, none 
has a more remarkable life history, 
and none has puzzled scientists for so 
long a time as have the fresh-water 
eels of the rivers and lakes of Europe 
and America. Down through the cen- 
turies they have been a food delicacy 
in European and Mediterranean coun- 
tries, but their migratory habits and 
method of propagation remained un- 
explained. Men knew that each au- 
tumn vast numbers of eels moved 
downstream to the sea, where many 


“Each autumn, vast numbers of eels move down to the sea.” 
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Fresh-water eel, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Drawings by Robert Seibert. 


courtesy of 


were caught by fishermen awaiting 
their migration, but those that avoid- 
ed capture moved out into the ocean, 
never to return, for no adult eel was 
ever seen returning to its fresh-water 
home. 

In the spring and summer of each 
succeeding year, after the adult eels’ 
fall migration, tiny eel-like creatures 
appeared along the coast of Europe 
and moved through the Straits of Gi- 
braltar into the Mediterranean. These 
young eels, or “elvers,” were incor- 
rectly assumed to be the offspring of 


the adult eels which had gone down 
the rivers the previous autumn. Later 
the elvers entered the fresh-water 
streams and rivers that ran down to 
the sea, moving upstream to the in- 
terior of European countries where 
they grew to maturity. Scientists were 
further puzzled as to how, when, and 
where young eels were born, because 
the eggs of eels had never been found 
in the bodies of the adults, and males 
of the species had never been seen. 
It was not until 1777 that the ovary 
of the eel was first recognized by a 


“The breeding and spawning grounds of both the European 
and American fresh-water eels are near the Sargasso Sea.” 
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professor of anatomy at the University 
of Bologna, thus definitely establish- 
ing an eel female sex. Ninety-five years 
later the scientific discovery of a male 
eel was announced, but where the eels 
came from and how they were repro- 
duced still remained a mystery. Then 
in 1846, a German, Johann Jakob 
Kaup, found in the sea a small ribbon- 
like fish with a tiny head. Placing the 
creature in a bottle of alcohol, he la- 
beled it Leptocephalus brevirostris, 
after which the tiny creature seems to 
have been forgotten. 

Half a century passed before two 
Italians, Gracci and Calandrucci, found 
one of Kaup’s little fish in the Medi- 
terranean, but it was much larger and 
more fully developed than Kaup’s fish 
had been. The Italian scientists identi- 
fied their discovery as the young of 
the edible fresh-water eel that inhab- 
ited the streams of the European con- 
tinent! Thus, the stage was set for the 
Danish scientist, Dr. Johann Schmidt. 

For 15 years, starting in 1906, 
Schmidt towed nets from the English 


Channel to Chesapeake Bay on the 
North American coast, and from 
Greenland to Puerto Rico, collecting 
and correlating the sizes of eel larvae. 
He reasoned that the larvae were 
growing as they moved toward the 
coast and their fresh-water homes, 
away from the oceanic depths in which 
they were spawned. It followed, there- 
fore, that the smaller the larvae found 
in any part of the ocean, the nearer 
such a specimen must be to the place 
where it was born. After years of tire- 
less effort Schmidt was able, through 
this method, to fix the breeding and 
spawning grounds of the European 
eel, Anguilla vulgaris, and the Ameri- 
can species, Anguilla rostrata, within 
the latitudes 20-30 degrees north and 
longitudes 60-78 degrees west, to the 
south and southwest of Bermuda near 
the Sargasso Sea, the warmest water 
in the mid-Atlantic. He further estab- 
lished that the European eel spawning 
beds overlapped those of the Ameri- 
can species. 

But this discovery uncovered only 


“Ribbonlike and transparent, larval eels (lepto- 
cephali) drift toward Europe and North America.” 
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one phase in the life cycle of the eel. 
During the period of growth in the 
fresh waters of their home continents, 
eels are a uniform green to yellowish- 
brown above, shading to a pale dirty 
white beneath, and are called “yellow 
eels.” The migratory instinct asserts 
itself at the breeding stage in autumn, 
when fresh-water eels are between the 
ages of 7 and 15 years, at which time 
the sides of their bodies take on a me- 
tallic sheen and their backs become a 
deep black. This is their breeding 
dress, and they are then known as 
“silver eels.” 

Upon assuming this dress certain 
other marked changes take place in 
the females. Their snouts become 
sharp, the eyes larger, and the pectoral 
fins, just back of the gill slits, more 
pointed than usual. Although they 
have been voracious eaters all of their 
lives, they cease feeding at this time. 
Leaving the lakes and rivers in which 
they have lived, they move down- 
stream to the sea. While these visible 
changes have been taking place, it is 
not until they have reached salt water 
that their ovaries mature. Upon arriv- 
ing in the bays and estuaries of their 
home shores they are joined by the 
mature males that have been living 
there, and together they start the jour- 
ney back to their birthplace in the 
Atlantic Ocean off the North Amer- 
ican coast. 

It is not known how far below the 
surface migrating eels swim, but some- 
where beyond the continental shelf 
they pass from the range of human ob- 
servation. Neither is it known how 
long it takes them to reach their des- 
tination, but it has been estimated 
that the European eel requires about 
six months to make the crossing, swim- 
ming at the rate of one-half mile an 
hour. As the migration from the Eu- 
ropean continent begins in early au- 
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tumn, and spawning starts in early 
spring at the breeding grounds, this 
estimate seems to be justified. 

Upon arrival at the breeding 
grounds near the Sargasso Sea, the 
European species shares its spawning 
beds, to some extent, with its Ameri- 
can cousin whose beds overlap its own 
and extend westward from it. From 
Labrador southward to Panama and 
the West Indies, the “‘silver eels” from 
America have journeyed to the ren- 
dezvous in from one to two months 
after reaching salt water. Hundreds of 
fathoms below the seaweed-clogged 
surface of this tropical sea, the eggs 
of both species are spawned; the fe- 
males each produce from 5-20 million 
transparent, almost colorless, tiny eggs. 

A week or so after fertilization the 
eggs are hatched and larvae of both 
species begin life with a length of 
about one-fourth inch. Ribbonlike, 
and so transparent that newsprint can 
be read through their bodies, they 
float for a time from 600 to 900 feet 
below the surface. Later they rise into 
the upper layers of water and slowly 
move noiihward. Reaching the lati- 
tude of Bermuda, a separation occurs. 
The larvae of the European species 
drift eastward with the Gulf Stream 
on their long journey back to their 
native shores, feeding on plankton as 
they go, while their tiny American 
relatives drift westward toward the 
coastline of America. 

During their first summer of life 
the European larvae are found in the 
western Atlantic. By the second sum- 
mer they have reached the central At- 
lantic, and by the third they have ar- 
rived off the coast of Europe. During 
their two-and-one-half years in the 
ocean, they have attained a length of 
from two to three-and-one-half inches, 
but still retain their flat, leaf-like lar- 
val form. They are now faced with a 


new way of life and must be prepared 
to meet it.. They cease feeding, lose 
their larval teeth, shrink in depth and 
length, and become elvers, or “little 
eels.” While they are shaped like their 
parents in miniature, they are still 
transparent, and so are known as 
“glass eels.” 

Our American eel has a shorter lar- 
val history, for it reaches its home 
shores and the elver stage in about 
one year. After the transformation 
from larvae to elver, the females of 
both the American and European spe- 
cies ascend the fresh-water streams of 
their native lands to live their lives 
in the interior until the moment when 
the migratory instinct drives them 
back to the sea. In these journeys up- 
stream, they feed ravenously on fishes, 
worms, clams, snails and aquatic 
plants, travel through pipelines and 
sewers, clamber over waterfalls and 
surmount dams to reach their destina- 
tion. The males, however, remain in 
the brackish waters of lagoons and es- 
tuaries, where they grow to maturity, 


“Eels clamber over waterfalls and sur- 
mount dams to reach their destination.” 
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“Eels have been found in lakes, 
3,000 feet above sea level.” 


and await the downstream migration 
of the females. 


As eels have been found in ponds 
having no outlets or inlets, it is be- 
lieved they will travel overland to 
reach these waters, choosing nights 
when the grass is damp for the jour- 
ney. As there is no evidence to estab- 
lish this presumption, their presence in 
these isolated waters is something of 
a mystery. They are at home in high 
as well as low altitudes, having been 
found in Swiss lakes 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 


Female eels average from two to 
three-and-one-half or four feet in 
length; males average around 14 to 18 
inches and never grow longer than 24 
inches. The vertebrae of these fish 
mark the only difference between the 
American and European species; the 
American has an average of 107 seg- 
ments; the European eel averages 114. 

Differing from their salt-water cou- 
sins, the lower jaw of both fresh-water 
eel species projects beyond the upper 
jaw, and the large mouth gapes back 
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to a point even with, or somewhat be- 
hind the eyes. On the side of the neck 
there are gill slits with upper corners 
on a line with the center of the base 
of the pectoral fins. A single fin, soft 
and without spines, extends along the 
back, around the tip of the tail, and 
forward on the underside of the body. 
There is no separation into dorsal, 
caudal or anal fins as with many other 
fishes. After the third or fourth year 
of life, eels develop small scales that 
are embedded in the skin. These are 
covered with a coating of slimy mu- 
cous, which has given rise to the sim- 
ile, “‘as slippery as an eel.” 

Perhaps the most intriguing part of 
the life cycle of this unusual fish is 
that neither European nor American 
elvers have ever been known to ap- 
pear off the shores of any country but 
their own. A cause for their distribu- 
tion is advanced by Dr. Schmidt who 
points out that the center of produc- 
tion for the American eel lies farther 
west and south than the center of the 
spawning beds of the European spe- 
cies. These, together with the move- 


ment of the ocean currents as an aid 
to the journey in the early stages of 
larval development, must be consid- 
ered as causes directing the two spe- 
cies to their own side of the ocean. 

While much has been learned of the 
habits of these sluggish, sedentary fish 
since the turn of the century, much 
remains unexplained. No one has ever 
collected an adult fresh-water eel far 
out at sea and no one really knows 
their route or at what depth they swim 
on their way to the breeding grounds 
or how they die after the eggs have 
been laid. 

With a singleness of purpose and 
an umerring instinct, untold thou- 
sands of eels desert their fresh-water 
homes each autumn to seek adventure 
in a tropic sea and to keep their ren- 
dezvous with death. Weak and im- 
mature, their progeny are cast adrift 
far from their native land; unguided, 
these feeble swimmers travel a route to 
their home continents over which they 
have never journeyed. Truly, the oce- 
anic life of the fresh-water eel has been 
one of our great marine mysteries. 


YEAR POSTS ITS BOOKS— 
Continued from Page 347 
Ten thousand years ago man looked 
at the glowing stars on a winter’s night 
and found something in their beauty 
that stirred his heart. Now a year is 
running out; over the land is the hush 
of expectancy. Gray days roll by. Soon 
big snowflakes, drifting slowly down- 
ward, will post the final entries. Man 
has made a calendar for his conven- 
ience, but great forces of the universe 
determine the seasons. The certainties 
of the turning year never fail and 
there is rightness in the quiet that de- 
scends when autumn is ended and 
winter begins. Time is the only com- 
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mon experience of all men. Days, 
months and seasons roll by; time 
changes the seed into the ear and then 
brings the full grain in the ear. It 
builds the rings into great trees and 
when time is fulfilled, the trees re- 
turn to enrich the soil which gave 
them birth. 

Year is posting its books, but all the 
fundamentals remain. Roots sleep in 
frozen humus; many forms of life are 
in their long rest. The man who can 
see beyond the frettings rampant in 
our world, knows there is no end to 
time. When one season ends it is the 
beginning of another. Earth sleeps but 
it is the rest before resurrection. 
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Tu the Kealu of the 
Spanish Wor 


By Gladys M. Relyea 


RTISTICALLY, botanically, eco- 
logically, or economically—no 
matter how one looks at it—Spanish 
moss (Tillandsia) possesses a peculiar 
fascination. I was caught by that fas- 
cination on a spring day in New Or- 
leans several years ago, when for the 
first time, I walked through a grove of 
live oaks with the setting sun sending 
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shafts of gold through the lacy silver 
of the moss. Since then, I have met 
the moss in the swamps and pinelands 
of its entire United States range— 
from the Gulf Coast of Texas through 
Florida and up the Atlantic Coast to 
the Dismal Swamp of Virginia. With 
each new meeting, its fascination in- 
creases. To me it is the Southeast. 


Not without difficulty, that first day, 
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I put aside the strictly photogenic 
quality of the moss as it added beauty 
to the landscape. I wanted to know it, 
also, as a living thing, if it were one. 
Did it grow? Did it reproduce? Or was 
it a plant no longer living, or perhaps 
some ghostly saprophyte or parasite? 

Pulling off a few strands from a 
limb of an ancient oak, I studied it. It 
felt fuzzy to my fingers, and looking 
closer, I saw why. There was a velvety- 
soft hairy coat of evidently dead epi- 


dermal cells covering a green living 
center. Obviously, the chlorophyll- 
bearing cells needed for photosynthe- 
sis were present, thus assuring me of 
the moss’s independence. 

From the moss in my hand came a 
faint sweet scent. I looked at it more 
carefully. Yes, there were flowers— 
tiny greenish-yellow, three-petaled, six- 
stamened flowers in the angle between 
the main stem and the short stem-like 
leaves. So the moss could reproduce, 
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“The parula warbler often builds its nest in Span- 
ish moss.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


certainly, and it must be a monocot- 
yledon of some kind. 

I chewed a bit of the stem. With the 
moisture, the gray became green, and 
tasted sour. And so did a leaf I sam- 
pled. Then I looked for roots. I could 
not see any. I checked with the moss 
hanging from a branch. Yes, there 
were attachment structures, all right, 
but they did not seem to do more than 
attach. They definitely did not reach 
into the wood as they would if they 
were plant parasites. 

At the library, I learned the botani- 
cal background of Spanish moss which 
is neither Spanish nor a moss. It is 
a native of the Americas and is found 
in northeastern South America as well 
as in southeastern North America, in- 
cluding Mexico and Central America. 
It is as much a true seed plant as a lily 
and is a member of the Bromeliaceae 
family in which is found the pine- 
apple. Its scientific name is Tillandsia 
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usneoides and it is a true epiphyte, or 
air-plant, attaching to trees but not 
deriving its nutriment from them. 
That, of course, explained why I had 
seen it growing as luxuriantly on tele- 
phone wires and dead trees as on liv- 
ing trees. 

But how, I wondered, did it carry 
on its life processes if it had no roots 
for seeking out water with minerals 
dissolved in it as ground plants did? 
The answer lies in the specialized 
absorptive scale-hairs which make it 
fuzzy to the touch. These hairs have 
outer dead cells which easily absorb 
water and salts from the air and rain. 
The absorption causes them to raise 
up, Opening a passageway into the liv- 
ing green cells within the scale-hair. 
By osmotic pressure, the water can in 
turn reach all of the green cells need- 
ing it for their photosynthesis. The 
necessary carbon dioxide is also ob- 
tained from the air, excess water and 
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oxygen returning to the air in similar 
fashion. These same cells guard, too, 
against too-great loss of water in dry 
weather. So far as is known, Spanish 
moss is the only spermatophyte whose 
aerial leaves have this ability. 
Reproduction has been as carefully 
provided for as in photosynthesis. The 
flowers that I saw in May would pro- 
duce thin seed capsules which would 
ripen the following March, the cap- 
sule splitting open and letting the 
silky seeds float about until they hit 
a favorable lodging-place in a tree or 


porch-roof or worn telephone wire. 
Eventually, the seeds sprout, add 
length, and in time form another five 
or six-foot silvery strand. 

The moss reproduces vegetatively, 
also. Birds and wind and lumbermen 
and moss-gatherers break off bits of 
the strand which continue to grow if 
transported to the proper place. It is 
unlikely that Spanish moss will ever 
disappear from the southeastern states, 
not only because of its provision for 
reproduction but also because it has 
no plant or insect enemies. Neither 


“Birds, wind and lumbermen help to scatter the moss.” Photograph by the author. 


does it harbor insects, with the excep- 
tion of chiggers which are sometimes 
found in masses of moss that have 
fallen to the ground, and boll weevils 
which spend the winter in the moss 
if it hangs near a cotton field. Moths 
and other household pests keep strict- 
ly away from the cured moss when it 
is used to stuff furniture and mattress- 
es, a fact that the housewives of the 
early days in the South soon found 
out, and that housewives of today still 
appreciate. 

As I look back on the various dis- 
plays of Spanish moss that I have seen, 
there seem to be, generally, two sorts 
of places where it grows best—swamps 
such as the Atchafalaya Region in 
southern Louisiana, the Big Cypress 
Swamp north of the Florida Ever- 
glades, and Myakka River and Su- 
wanee River regions of western Flor- 
ida, the Okefenokee Swamp in south- 
eastern Georgia, and the Dismal 


“Spanish moss makes great gray festoons on 
cypress trees.” Photograph by the author. 


Swamp in Virginia; second, in those 
pinelands and cypress lagoons found 
along the central and eastern sections 
of Florida and South Carolina and 
scattered about in the other south- 
eastern states. 

It is the swamps, of course, which 
are outstandingly attractive to most 
naturalists, whatever their specialized 
fields. Here it is that the Spanish moss 
makes great gray festoons on cypress, 
live oak, tupelo, and holly. Here it is 
that the moss bedecks the world of 
the alligator and the blue heron, the 
water moccasin and the frog, the 
egrets and the flycatchers. Here occur 
species of plants and animals found 
only in countless acres of land and 
water of our southeastern states, little 
frequented by man—swamps that are 
deep, tortuous, and mysterious. Among 
the lesser residents of these swamps, 
probably the unique tree snails of the 
lower Florida peninsula rouse most 


“The anhinga, or water turkey, adds Spanish m 
to its nest.”” Photograph by Allan D. Cruicksha 


interest. Throughout the southeastern 
lowlands, green tree snakes, smooth 
tree frogs, spiders, insects, and strange 
air-plants find the moss a perfect shel- 
ter from sun and storm, and a safe 
hiding-place against at least a portion 
of their enemies. 

On the ground, too, the moss loosed 
from the trees provides temporary ref- 


“Even fish crows use moss in their nests.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Throughout the southeastern states, 
tree frogs and insects find shelter in Span- 
ish moss.” Photograph by the author. 


uge for the little brown swamp rab- 
bits, snakes, frogs, lizards, and the 
other hundreds of “little folks” that 
make the hammocks and quiet pools 
their habitat. 

Birds of the Southeast, both resi- 
dents and migrants, spend much time 
foraging on trees covered with Span- 
ish moss. Some, like the Maryland yel- 
low-throat, brown creeper, and the 
nuthatches, might almost be said to 
spend their winters in it, searching 
the leaves and tree trunks behind it 
for insects. Still others, like the war- 
blers in their spring and fall migra- 
tion, find in the moss food and shelter 
on their long journeys. 

There is another and far more in- 
teresting group of birds in their asso- 
ciation with Spanish moss—those that 
use it for nest-building. Among the 
non-perching birds, it is used by the 
anhinga, Florida red-shouldered hawk, 
and short-tailed hawk, and the fish 
crow. 

The anhinga, or water turkey, adds 
Spanish moss to its nest of sticks 
which it builds 15 or 20 feet up in 
trees in the fresh-water ponds and 
streams of the swamps. The hawks in- 
clude Spanish moss as one of the sev- 
eral kinds of materials for their nests 
built high in the crotches of trees. The 
fishy crow also finds Spanish moss much 
to its liking and puts a goodly quan- 
tity in its bulky, untidy nest. 

Highest in nest-building skill, and 
taking full advantage of the softness, 
durability, concealing color, weavabil- 
ity, and availability of the moss, are 
the perching birds. The Acadian fly- 
catcher, yellow-throated vireo, parula 
warbler, and yellow-throated warbler 
are so dependent upon it that they 
will build their nests of other ma- 
terials only if circumstances force 
them to. Some Acadian flycatcher 
nests are made of moss and nothing 
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else, and the youngsters hatch from 
the creamy eggs into a mossy para- 
dise where insects are plentiful and 
enemies are scarce. 

The parula warbler often chooses 
a tree near fresh water and builds its 
nest within a cluster of moss, using 
the moss for the basic structure and 
lining, with plant-down for the finish- 
ing touch. It, like the yellow-throated 
vireo and the yellow-throated warbler, 
lives completely within the moss-tree 
association, finding shelter and safety 
in abundance. 

Other perching birds—the orchard 
oriole, mockingbird, and painted 
bunting—evidently use Spanish moss 
occasionally, although many of their 
nests are built without it. 

The tufted titmouse finds an empty 
woodpecker hole in some convenient 
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Birds and Bombs 
By John K. Elliott 


OMETIMES, looking at H-bombs, polli- 

tics, and some of the other unlovely 
manifestations of modern civilization one is 
tempted to echo the words of the psalmist— 
“What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” 

Then other aspects of mankind appear. 
For example, the other evening, despite un- 
favorable weather, almost 1,500 Londoners 
gathered to hear Carl W. Buchheister, vice 
president of the National Audubon Society, 
talk on the aims of that organization and 
present a film illustrating some of its work. 


Do we spend too much time and waste 
too much physical and mental energy worry- 
ing about the ills that beset us, and too little 
on such purely positive achievements as the 
Audubon Society? 


This may seem a profound lack of pro- 
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tree, then searches for bark and leaves, 
and the inner hard fiber of the moss, 
to make its nest within the hole. I 
have watched them in a grove of Flor- 
ida live oaks breaking off short strands 
of moss and carrying it away, much as 
other birds do with bits of dry grass. 
The hooded warbler in Louisiana 
does much the same, also preferring 
the dried inner fiber of the moss to 
the fresh moss, and combining i* with 
grass and roots for the lining of its 
nest which it builds in the tangled 
underbrush of the canebrakes. 

Let me point out a few of the out- 
standing displays of Spanish moss 
which you can reach easily. Starting 
in the northernmost part of its range, 
the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, with 
its acres of flat desolation cut through 
by narrow canals and still narrower 


highways, will give you the eerie sort 
of Spanish moss landscape at any sea- 
son. For the rest of its range in the 
southeastern states, if you could travel 
during March and April which is the 
azalea-camellia season, you would have 
a chance to see what Spanish moss can 
do to enhance the beauty of old south- 
ern gardens. Especially lovely are 
those at Wilmington, N. C., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Cypress Gar- 
dens, Fla., Mobile, Ala., Biloxi, Miss., 
and New Orleans and Lafayette, La. 
If it is the harvesting, curing, and 
ginning of the moss that you would 
like to see, I suggest you visit Florida 
or Louisiana during fall and winter. 
Of course, if you want to study, paint, 
or photograph the plant and animal 
life that exists within the Spanish moss 
habitats, any season is interesting. 
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Carl Buchheister, National 
Audubon Society photograph 


portion. The bomb, as a group of eminent 
scientists recently pointed out, can quite pos- 
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sibly eliminate all life from this perilous 
planet. All the Auduvon Society can boast 
of doing is to have prevented the extinction 
of a few species of birds. What equation can 
link the Audubon Society and the bomb? 


The disproportion may not be so great as 
it at first appears. It all depends on whether 
you regard destruction as more important 
than preservation. The bomb certainly sym- 
bolizes in a spectacular way man’s destruc- 
tive powers. But the only novelty about this 
is its extent. Man has been consistently pro- 
gressing in his ability to destroy things ever 
since the caveman fashioned rude weapons 
and mastered the mystery of fire. Clubs, 
spears, bows and arrows, swords, catapults, 
liquid fire, and gunpowder have developed 
in logical procession as man sought to turn 
his growing mastery of the powers of nature 
to advantage in his own struggle for power 
with his fellows. 


With a few notable exceptions man has, 
down through the ages, devoted more in- 
genuity to developing devices to help him 
kill or destroy someone else than he has to 

Continued on Page 401 
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J. L. O’Donahue and his son David hold two wounded Ross’s geese. About 
the size of a mallard duck these are the smallest geese in North America. 


M. D. to the Waterfow/ 


For 17 years an Oregon farmer has tended the ills and wounds of ducks, 
geese and swans. His merciful work saves hundreds of birds each year. 


By Mary Case 


HE hunting season is over. In 
Oregon thousands of wounded 
ducks and geese, undiscovered by the 
hunters who shot them, will live only 
until starvation or some predatory 
animal overtakes them in the marsh- 
lands where they fell. 
For 17 years J. L. O’Donahue of 
Klamath Falls has made a hobby of 
gathering some of these cripples and 
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offering them food and sanctuary un- 
til they are able to fly again. He is an 
expert on poultry care and feeding, 
and these skills have aided him in op- 
erating the preserve and waterfowl 
hospital on his farm, near the famous 
duck and goose hunting grounds and 
federal refuges on the migratory bird 
flyway in southern Oregon and north- 
ern California. 


O’Donahue is widely known in 
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the Klamath country, particularly by 
sportsmen and by field employees of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. He 
brings in some of his own bird pa- 
tients from the shooting grounds, but 
throughout the year people bring him 
many more that are wounded or ill 
with botulism. Geese and ducks of 
many kinds are brought in the great- 
est numbers, but at times he has cared 
for swans, pelicans and pheasants. 

On his farm O’Donahue offers a 
sanctuary of several acres to his birds. 
Behind a woven wire fence, the birds 
are fed and their wounds treated un- 
til they are able to fly away of their 
own accord. If unable to fly again, 
some individuals are shipped to city 
or state authorities who request cer- 
tain species for the ponds of city and 
state-owned parks. Occasionally a bird 
settles down on O’Donahue’s farm as 
a permanent resident in preference to 
freedom. 

O’Donahue has a federal propaga- 
tion license which permits him to 
raise and trade or sell wildfowl, and 
a state license and propagation per- 
mit to care for wildfowl in captivity. 
He can sell only to the holder of a 
similar permit, and cannot profit 
commercially from wildfowl that are 


brought to him for care, since these 
never become his property, only his 
wards. 

Because of the rapid turnover, 150 
to 200 is the largest bird population 
of the O’Donahue refuge, and this for 
a relatively short time each year. If 
the birds recover their ability to fly, 
they are free to take off whenever they 
choose. A few birds have become so 
tame that it would be dangerous for 
them to leave, and their wings are 
clipped for their own good. Two 
beautiful Canada geese that were 
nursed back to health in a long proc- 
ess became tame enough to eat out of 
O’Donahue’s hand. With the return 
of their strength, eventually they left 
of their own accord. A few days later 
O’Donahue received a telephone call 
from a nearby suburban area that 
some tame geese were swimming in an 
irrigation ditch. He suspected that 
they were his honkers, and went in 
search of them. Sure enough, he found 
them swimming unconcernedly in a 
ditch, surrounded by houses, so he 
stopped his car and yelled at them. 
The geese swam up to him, honking 
happily, as much as to say, “Well, well, 
if it isn’t Doc!” “Doc” scolded them. 
“This is no place for you; you'll get 


All photographs by Ken E. Frey. 


Mrs. O’Donahue shares her 
hushand’s interest in birds. 


Permanent residents of the O’Donahue farm, 
these lifelong cripples are well cared for. 


shot sure!” With that, O’Donahue 
loaded them into his car and brought 
them home. Their wings are kept 
clipped now and they are happy per- 
manent residents. 

Botulism is the most common duck 
disease in this area. This “limber 
neck” disease, related to the food poi- 
soning suffered by humans, is caused 
| by a bacterial organism, Clostridium 

botulinum, which lives in decaying 
animals and plants exposed to feeding 
ducks where water levels have been 
lowered. Ducks affected by it are par- 
| alyzed and are unable to hold up their 

i heads. In a short time they drown or 

starve. Many of these sick ducks re- 

| cover if taken in time, and when 

brought to O’Donahue they are force- 

fed with milk and eggs until the pa- 

ralysis gradually disappears and they 
can feed with the cripples. 

Gunshot wounds in legs and wings 
often heal without much treatment. 
If a wing tip is shattered and the 
j bird cannot fly again, occasional wing 
amputations are done. With plenty of 
food available, nature does the rest. 
Left wounded in a field or lake, a 
bird dies slowly of starvation, or its 
suffering is quickly ended by a prowl- 
ing coyote. 

A bird newcomer to O’Donahue’s 
enclosure that is brash enough to mix 
with the oldtimers is quickly put in 
its place. Each bird must go through a 
period of getting acquainted before it 
is accepted. A year ago a whistling 
swan was brought in, nearly starved. 
When it recovered sufficiently the bird 
was removed from its private pen and 
put over the fence into the main run. 
Three big Canada honkers that were 
used to dominating the flock, slowly 
edged in. When within a short run- 
ning distance of the swan, they low- 
ered their heads and rushed him. The 
swan, not fully recovered, was barely 
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Just brought in from Lower Klamath Lake, 
these crippled birds will have their wounds 
treated, but all will live. 


able to bring himself to his full 
height. The honkers were big heavy 
birds, not used to opposition, but 
when the swan suddenly loomed three 
feet above them, the leading goose 
set his feet and slid to a stop. Hastily 
back-tracking to a safe distance, the 
honkers scolded and chattered at the 
swan, but made no further attempt to 
whip him. In time he was fully ac- 
cepted as a member of the family. 
Recently the whistling swan was 


David and Kay O’Donahue watch their fa- 
ther and sister Patsy examine a Ross’s goose 
with a broken leg. 


shipped to a permanent home, and in 
the process of caging him, he pro- 
tested loudly. This brought a chorus 
of hisses and chattering from the 
waterfowl flock, and only after he was 
quiet in his crate did they cease their 
objections to such treatment. 

Most of the waterfowl boarders at 
the O’Donahue farm are grain and 
grass eaters, but now and then there 
is a special treat of lettuce for the 
geese. Once a starving white pelican 
with a broken wing was brought in. 


O’Donahue loads a whistling swan in- 
to a shipping crate. Fully recovered, 
the bird was wounded and starving 
when O’Donahue found it. 


This called for a special diet, as the 
pelican feeds upon fish, so O’Donahue 
bought some halibut and threw it in 
a tub of water before the bird. After 
he was left alone the pelican went af- 
ter the fish, and within a week was 
hurrying after O’Donahue at meal- 
time. When a fish was tossed to him 
he would catch it in his big bill, as 
in a catcher’s mitt, and he never 
missed. 
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“Birds are as individual as people; 
no two are alike,” declares O’Dona- 
hue. In their actions he has discovered 
they seem to have all the character- 
istics of the human race. Some are 
shy, some are gentle, and some are 
aggressive fighters. 

One of the favorite birds on O’Don- 
ahue’s farm is a big Canada goose 
named “Fatty.” When he was picked 
up he was almost blind and very weak 
from botulism, but he hadn’t the least 
intention of being captured without 
a fight. Lying helpless in the boat, he 
struck at O’Donahue at every oppor- 
tunity. He fought his way back to life, 
each day lifting himself until he could 
stand, his great wings dragging the 
earth. Came the day when, with wings 
up, he struck across the yard, as much 
as to tell O’Donahue, “I told you so.” 

It was Fatty that acted like a frus- 
trated parent last spring when an old 
mallard, at least nine years old, came 
proudly leading her newly-hatched 
ducklings to the pond. He hissed, 
scolded and thrashed the water as he 
chased the mallard, but he did her no 
harm. 

This year, when the hunting season 
ended, O’Donahue had two beautiful 
white Ross’s geese that had been shot 
down—rare birds that are protected by 
feceral law—a full grown snow goose 
and a young one, cacklers, white- 
fronted geese by the score, and ducks 
of various varieties. Some will be able 
to return to the wild, some will take 
permanent residence at the farm, and 
homes in parks will be found for the 
rest. 

Severe winter weather will be re- 
sponsible for some new arrivals to the 
waterfowl hospital; next summer will 
see more botulism cases, then an- 
other hunting season will arrive and 
O’Donahue’s rehabilitation program 
again will be in full swing. 


Our Beautiful 
Western Birds 


OREGON JUNCO 


When a junco flies up from the path it flashes white feathers 


on each side of its tail. Juncos of one kind or another are found 

over a large part of America, but oreganus, 

with its brown back and black hood, is the resident bird | 

of the Pacific states. In winter, however, 

it spreads over the entire Rocky Mountain tableland, 

consorting with juncos of other kinds 

and complicating the task of those who take the 

Christmas Bird Count. Once in a while, one comes East and the sight of 
an Oregon junco on a feed tray in Massachusetts is not impossible. + 
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Painted by 
Roger Tory 
Peterson 


THE ANNA’S AND THE BLACK-CHINNED HUMMINGBIRDS 


The East has but one hummingbird, the ruby-throat; the West 

has a dozen. Of these, California is blessed with six. In fact one, 

the Anna’s (upper), is virtually California’s own hummingbird. 

The black-chinned hummingbird (lower) is a brief summer visitor staying from 
March or April through July, then, when nesting is over, like most other 
western hummers it goes back into Mexico, toward 

the land of its origin. But the Anna’s stays on. 

Relieved of competition it buzzes about the California gardens all winter long, 
probing the blossoms and occasionally singing its squeaky “song” 


from its favorite dead twig. 
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Dormant poor-will. Photograph by Kenneth Middleham. 


By W. L. McAtee 


ROM the time of Aristotle (384- 
322 B.C.), if not earlier, men 
have speculated on bird hibernation. 
Two thousand years later, Edmund C. 
Jaeger, Professor in Riverside College, 
California, recorded the first scien- 
tifically observed instance of the trait.* 
The bird involved, a poor-will, was 
found in the Chuckawalla Mountains, 
snuggled in the same rock-cavity dur- 
ing three winters. In the winter of 
1947-48 Professor Jaeger studied the 
hibernating bird over a period of 85 
days. It was profoundly torpid and 
gave little response to handling; its 
body temperature was about 30 per 
cent below normal and it lost weight 
throughout the time of observation— 
* See account by Edmund C. Jaeger, “Does the 
Poor-will Hibernate?’ The Condor, January-February 


1948, and “Further Observations on the Hibernation 
of the Poor-will,” The Condor, May-June 1949. 
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all typical indications of a true hiber- 
nating state. The poor-will was photo- 
graphed and was seen by other 
people. 

Reviewing the literature on bird 
torpidity in 1947, I had to conclude, 
up to that time, that there was no 
definite evidence that any bird can 
survive a full season of genuine hiber- 
nation. That gap in knowledge has 
now been filled and we may expect 
that studies stimulated by Professor 
Jaeger’s findings will greatly increase 
knowledge in this field. 


Some of the earlier, unverified ac- 
counts of bird hibernation pertain to 
relatives of the poor-will, including 
the North American whip-poor-will, 
the Australian frog-mouth, and repre- 
sentatives of the closely-placed order 
containing the swifts and humming- 
birds. Alexander Wilson, sometimes 
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called the Father of American Orni- 
thology, described torpidity in a ruby- 
throated hummingbird, lasting half a 
day, and various later authors have 
recorded torpidity among captive 
hummingbirds observed to persist up 
to a maximum of 20 hours. The com- 
mon chimney swift is known to be- 
come torpid and it has reliably been 
recorded as being found in chimneys, 
or even emerging from them in north- 
ern localities during the winter. These 
observations were not scientifically fol- 
lowed up, nor was that of Wilson C. 


Hanna on the white-throated swift. 
He found several of these birds numb 
in a cliff crevice in the Slover Moun- 
tains, California, in January 1913. 
Kept in a room for some hours, they 
revived and when released, flew away. 
These swifts are fond of high places, 
which are not readily visited in win- 
ter, and that may explain why Hanna 
learned no more about their dorman- 
cy. If full advantage could have been 
taken of this opportunity, he, also a 
Californian, might have been the first 
to demonstrate bird hibernation. 


1S DO HIBERNATE/ 


Poor-will hibernating in rock crevice of Chuckawalla Mountains, California. 


Drawing by Robert Seibert from photograph by Kenneth Middleham. 


The published hibernation lore on 
birds is scattered pretty well through- 
out the avian family tree. The alleged 
participants are largely of the Old 
World but they include also a fair 
number of North American species— 
the turkey vulture, willow ptarmigan, 
Virginia rail, sora, Carolina paroquet, 
bank, barn, and cliff swallows, purple 
martin, and bluebird. Verification 
seems unlikely for most of these, but 
hibernation would have been most 
probable for the paroquet, now ap- 
parently extinct and unavailable for 
investigation. 

Bird hibernation, attributed to swal- 
lows more than to any other group of 
birds, has been mentioned during all 


periods of the 2,000-year record. If we 
preserve the same attitude toward 
these disclosures that we take toward 
other natural history evidence, we 
must credit some of the reports of 
swallows being found torpid in dry 
places. These accounts have the au- 
thority of men reputable in every way 
and are as credible as any unusual 
thing we have not seen with our own 
eyes. Thus when the observation of 
Sir John McNeill and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson appears in Nature, the 
leading scientific magazine of the 
British Empire, that they found hun- 
dreds of swallows dormant in bur- 
rows in Persia, we must believe them. 
Both were men of the highest repute, 


Nuttall’s poor-will is the best known and most widely distributed race of this 
species. In western North America it is found from southern Canada to Mex- 
ieo and from the Great Plains to eastern California. Photograph by Karl Maslowski. 


knighted by their government; to 
doubt their disinterested testimony 
would be like challenging a similar 
statement by the living Generals Eis- 
enhower and Bradley. 

When we consider the tales of swal- 
lows hibernating in mud or under 
water, our senses tell us that these 
stories can hardly be true, Yet they 
are the most numerous of all of the 
accounts of hibernation and some of 
them, alleging the drawing forth of 
swallows in the nets of fishermen, have 
been supported by affidavits, some- 
times of numerous asserted eye-wit- 
nesses; however, that birds so active 
as swallows could dive beneath water 
and become torpid in a twinkling, or 
that they could live entirely shut off 
from air, are wholly incredible. 

It is such legends that gave the 
whole mass of bird-hibernation lore a 
bad name, and led one American writ- 


Members of the 8lst Congress have re- 
turned home . . . however, the Congress will 
reconvene in a special session from Novem- 
ber 15 to the time the 82nd takes over in 
January. This preseats conservationists with 
an opportunity to work for the enactment of 
bills already introduced but which appeared 
to have been consigned to Congressional 
wastebaskets by the passage of time. 

Although several vital conservation bills 
... have been passed during the last session 
of Congress, a number of other important 
pieces of legislation failed to make the grade. 
Congressman Bennett’s H.R. 7524, designed 
to provide a federal refuge for the key deer, 
passed the House and awaits action by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill is badly needed to save 
a unique American mammal from extermi- 
nation. 

Another bill (H.R. 5507), which would 
extend federal protection to the bald eagle 
in Alaska, passed the House but has not 
been acted upon by the Senate. Although 
the eagle is rigidly protected by federal law 
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important Bills Still Awaiting Congressional Action 


er to say that intelligent men aban- 
doned the belief a century ago. In fact 
the subject became one which some 
biologists would not consider in the 
belief that to do so would jeopardize 
their reputation for scientific probity. 
However, in the limitless realm of bi- 
ology, when men of honor assert that 
something has been observed, it will 
not do to say, “I don’t believe it,” or 
even, “I fear you are mistaken.” Mar- 
vels everywhere exist and new ones 
are ever being revealed. Mere torpid- 
ity in birds is well known and now 
that genuine hibernation has been 
demonstrated, students may set to 
work at broadening knowledge in this 
field without fearing that their justly 
prized standing as men of science may 
be jeopardized. For this welcome 
change, Professor Jaeger must be 
hailed not only as a discoverer but al- 
sO as an emancipator. 


in the United States, a loophole permits 
Alaskans not only to kill but to receive boun- 
ties for killing the national emblem of the 
United States. 

A conservation bill of more general na- 
tional importance, H.R. 5089, has failed to 
move out of committee. This is the Byrnes 
Bill which would permit amounts paid by 
industries for waste-treatment installations 
to be amortized for income-tax purposes. If 
passed, this bill would do much to stimulate 
pollution abatement on a voluntary basis, 
since it would provide a real incentive to 
industries to install effective treatment 
plants. It would be much more palatable to 
both lawmakers and industries than a com- 
pulsory law which might work hardship on 
small firms operating on narrow margins of 
profit. Although the special session will be 
devoted primarily to bills relating to the 
international situation, Congress will have 
time to work on other matters if enough in- 
terest is shown by the folks at home. 

—The Wildlife Management Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
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Probably less than 60 Everglade kites are left in North America. 


A renowned field ornithologist 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


T WAS early March and day after 
day the water of the Florida marsh 
had sunk steadily. The reeds and 
rushes seemed to grow taller and 
taller; the patches of mud grew larger 
and larger, increasing in extent and 
beginning to dry and crack into geo- 
metrical patterns. The reeking odor 


tells of their alarming plight. 


of dead Pomacea snails, the sole food 
of the rare Everglade kite, mingled 
with the stench of decaying vegetation 
and dead minnows of the dried-up 
pools. Where once a shimmering ex- 
panse of life-giving water glittered un- 
der the. sun, now a bare, dead tract 
lay stark beneath the sky, its water 


Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder 
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[ level lowered by a man-made drainage 
project. The marsh was drying up. 
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At dawn a hunter crouched stiffly 
in the duck blind, peering out im- 
patiently between the sheltering stems 
of dried grasses. He had not fired a 
| shot for an hour; the ducks had ap- 
parently departed for other areas. The 
decoys bobbed and circled at the ends 
of their string cables, the light breeze 
pushing them about. It was very quiet. 
A cruising snake—a large water moc- 
casin—slid by the hunter’s blind, un- 
seen, unheard, its sinuous body twist- 
ing soundlessly; the far-off cry of a 
limpkin echoed thinly across the vast 
marsh. 

Suddenly the hunter tensed and 
lifted the 12-gauge shotgun to his 
shoulder. Out in front of the blind, 
almost over the decoys, swept a dark, 
wide-winged bird, its red eyes and legs 
gleaming against its black body plu- 
mage; white rump patch shining like 
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“The Florida marsh was drying up.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Drainage, gunners and egg collec- 
tors have reduced the Everglade 
kite.” Photograph by the author. 


silver, the deeply hooked beak sil- 
houetted against the glow of the ris- 
ing sun. With slow, measured beats it 
came abreast of the blind where the 
hunter stood erect. A tongue of flame 
leaped from his gun barrel and a flat, 
staccato crash broke the stillness. The 
wide-winged body of the Everglade 
kite collapsed loosely in the air and 
pitched downward into the rippling 
water. About it, as it floated, lay four 
other Everglade kites that had fallen 
victim to the hunter’s gun. The man 
ejected the spent shell and grinned 
with satisfaction. 

“That makes five hawks that won’t 
go on killin’!” he muttered. 

* . * 

The egg collector in the bow of the 
skiff leaned expectantly forward, part- 
ing the reeds with both hands, almost 
upsetting the narrow craft in his fever- 
ish haste to reach the rough, bulky 
nest, attached to the upright stems of 
a willow clump. Tilting the near edge 
of the nest downward, he peered into 
it, a delighted exclamation break- 
ing from him. Lying there, cradled 
against a lining of grass, were four 
beautifully splashed and marbled eggs, 
almost spherical in shape. He reached 
out and gathered the eggs eagerly. 

° + « 

Within the scope of these three 
scenes lies the present desperate plight 
of the Everglade kite,* one of the 
most interesting birds in the United 
States. Much attention is directed to- 
day, and justly so, to the status of the 
rare whooping crane, the rarer ivory- 
billed woodpecker, and the California 
condor. The population of the whoop- 
ing crane and California condor are 
rather definitely known; that of the 
woodpecker, in the light of recent dis- 
statue see, "The Phontom of the Marshes,” ‘by. Alex 


ander Sprunt, Jr., Audubon Magazine, January-Febru- 
ary 1945. 
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coveries, remains in doubt. Few peo- 
ple, however, seem aware of the im- 
minence of oblivion for the Everglade 
kite of Florida. 

This highly specialized species has 
been brought to so low a level that 
anything, including the worst, can 
now happen, and that shortly. It may 
well vanish from this country before 
modern ornithological eyes. Why? 

The opening scenes of this account 
tell the story of the diminution of this 
attractive and entirely innocuous bird 
of prey. Unwise drainage, thoughtless 
gunners, and selfish egg collectors 
have reduced it to a remnant of its 
former numbers, which is probably 
only one long-established breeding col- 
ony, and a few wandering individuals. 

The Everglade kite was described 
by Ridgway, the scientist who named 
the bird, as Rostrahamus sociabilis 
plumbeus, which might be freely 
translated into ‘a hook-beaked, so- 
ciable, gray bird.” The first scientific 
specimen was collected by Edward 
Harris, friend of John James Audu- 
bon, near the head of the Miami 
River in April 1844. 

Unlike the other three members of 
its family—the white-tailed kite, the 
swallow-tailed kite, and the Mississippi 
kite—which resemble the long-winged 
falcons in wing structure, the Ever- 
glade kite has wider pinions. Super- 
ficially, it is like the marsh hawk with 
its white rump patch conspicuous 
against its dark plumage, but the Ever- 
glade kite’s even-keeled, deliberate 
flight is very different from the veer- 
ing, tilting course of the harrier. The 
tail is square, the legs and eyes bright 
red and the beak excessively hooked 
and slender. The male is quite dark, 
the shades of gray and fuscous being 
almost black. The dissimilar female 
is dark brownish above, with much 
white about the head, and heavily 
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streaked below, the longitudinal breast 
markings standing out against the 
pinkish buff underparts. Immature 
birds resemble the female. 

The bird’s distinctive appearance is 
matched by its distinctive habitat. It 
is utterly useless to look for the Ever- 
glade kite or expect it anywhere but 
in fresh-water marshes, on which it 
completely depends. This environ- 
ment is, in itself, an indication of the 
bird’s highly individualized way of 
life, for the marsh must support the 
snail, Pomacea caliginosa, if Everglade 
kites are to be found there. This snail 
is the sole article of food of the Ever- 
glade kite. The dependency of this 
bird on one food item is, perhaps, 
the outstanding example among North 
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“Superficially, the Everglade kite resembles the marsh hawk 
with its white rump patch.” Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 


American birds of a specialized feed- 
er. The Everglade kite is found only 
where the Pomacea snail occurs, and 
outside of this snail’s environment, the 
kite cannot and will not exist. So ob- 
vious is this food preference that the 
natives of the Everglade kite’s haunts, 
at times notoriously unobservant, 
know the kite by no other name than 
“snail hawk.” Never was a local bird 
name more descriptively accurate. 
Thus by destroying the environment 
of Pomacea snails on which the Ever- 
glade kite depends, it is possible for 
man to exterminate the bird without 
firing a gun. Although the gun has 
played a part in the Everglade kite’s 
reduction, it has not been the major 
factor in its population losses. Drain- 


age has been. Drainage has destroyed 
marshes, therefore it has destroyed 
snails, therefore it has destroyed kites. 
Drainage has almost destroyed the 
Everglades for many kinds of wildlife, 
which means that the native name of 
“snail hawk” is more accurate than 
Everglade kite, for it has now practi- 
cally disappeared from the Everglades! 


Looking back upon its century-old 
history, one finds that the Everglade 
kite was a common species in almost 
any of the fresh-water marshes of Flor- 
ida until about the early 1920's. Es- 
pecially populous areas were the St. 
John’s River and Loxahatchee Marsh- 
es of Brevard and Palm Beach Coun- 
ties; parts of the Dade County Ever- 
glades and the Lake Okeechobee re- 
gion, particularly the northern and 
western shoreline, together with near- 
by Lake Hicpochee. Many ornitholo- 
gists found it in these localities and 
elsewhere. Arthur T. Wayne reported 
it abundant about the Wacissa River 
(north central Florida) in 1895. It 
probably never occurred in any num- 
bers north of that region. The bird is 
found only in Florida in the United 
States, but it also occurs in Cuba, east- 
ern Mexico and Central America. I 
am unaware of any record of Ever- 
glade kites outside of Florida, though 
the available literature on this bird is 
not extensive. Bent* gives no occur- 
rence beyond (north) Tallahassee. 
The northern nesting limit of the 
Everglade kite is Wakulla Springs, 20 
miles south of Tallahassee, where Her- 
bert L. Stoddard found a nest 21 years 
ago. This nest (holding six eggs, which 
constitutes a record number for one 
female) was 30 feet above the ground 
—much higher than their nests are 
usually built—and it was in a large cy- 


* See A. C. Bent’s, Life Histories of North Amert 
ational Museum 
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press tree which was also exceptional. 

Unlike the other kites, the Ever- 
glade kite is a low-flying bird. Now 
and then it may ascend to consider- 
able heights and swing about in great 
circles, but it normally hunts, rests 
and nests at low elevations. 

Cruising along over the grass-tops, 
it may see a snail, whereupon it sud- 
denly checks its flight and, with a 
quick dive, descends and seizes the 
snail in its talons. The snail is then 
carried to a stake, old fence post, or 
even a low mound in the marsh to 
which the kite may return time and 
again. The snail is neatly extracted by 
the kite’s specialized beak, torn apart 
and swallowed without damaging the 
snail’s shell, and the discarded shell is 
dropped below the bird’s perch. Ver- 
itable piles of empty Pomacea shells 
may be found about the base of such 
feeding perches. 

Everglade kites usually nest from 
almost ground level to heights of eight 
to ten feet. The nest, composed of 
twigs, mosses, leaves and grass stalks is 
attached to the tall stems of sawgrass, 
other reeds and rushes, or in the 
crotches of willow and cypress saplings. 
It is sometimes quite bulky; the eggs 
are almost round and are among the 
handsomest of the birds of prey, a 
group of birds noted for its beautiful 
eggs. The light ground color of the 
Everglade kite’s egg is heavily splashed 
with chocolate and varying shades of 
brown, these markings at times all but 
obscuring the light background. Not 
infrequently, loose colonies of the 
birds group their nests in the same 
area of sawgrass or willows, or one 
may find only a solitary nesting pair. 

The breeding season varies widely, 
as with many Florida species of birds, 
and extends, roughly, from mid-Feb- 
ruary to mid-June. Occasionally, nest- 
ing Everglade kites exhibit the most 
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striking inconsistency, in that fresh 
eggs, young birds just hatched, and 
young on the wing are found on the 
same date! In the Lake Okeechobee 
portion of its range, its nests may be 
found in or near a heron rookery. Dis- 
turbances of their nesting area, when 
the eggs are very fresh, will sometimes 
cause desertion by kites. Nests built 
near much-traveled boat trails through 
the grassy “reefs” of Lake Okeechobee 
are at times thus deserted, even though 
close investigation of the nests has not 
been made. 


The most remarkable departure 
from customary nesting known to me 
came from observations furnished by 
Mr. Clinton C. Sherman, then of 
West Palm Beach. He found a small 
colony of kites in the sawgrass coun- 
try south of Clewiston on the south- 
western shore of Lake Okeechobee, 
while he was hunting ducks on No- 
vember 2, 1941! There were four nests 
of which two held two eggs, one con- 
tained one egg only, and the other 
nest an egg and one newly-hatched 
young. On November 9, when Sher- 
man revisited the colony, he found 


“The eggs are among the handsomest of the 
birds of prey.”’ Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 
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“Occasionally, fresh eggs, young birds just 
hatched, and young on the wing are found on 
the same date.” Photograph by Samuel A. Grimes. 


another nest with three eggs and 
noted that young had hatched in the 
nests formerly holding eggs. 

So much for past history, but what 
of the present? The future of the 
Everglade kite is not bright. For many 
years I have known this bird intimate- 
ly, and have seen it drop steadily down 
toward the brink of oblivion. In pre- 
paring this article I have asked for, 
and received, the opinions of certain 
Florida ornithologists whose field 
knowledge and ability is held in high- 
est regard. Their ideas of population, 
reasons for depletion, and conviction 
of imminent disaster for the bird, 
closely parallel my own. 

The St. John’s River marshes were 
once a center of abundance for the 
Everglade kite. Donald Nicholson re- 
cently wrote me: “It is my candid 
opinion that not over four pairs of 
Everglade kites exist in the entire St. 
John’s River marsh area from Pom- 
pano to Lake Washington (Mel- 
bourne). . . . There are three more 
canals to be dug leading out of the 
East Coast marshes, and this, with the 
already dried-up areas, will totally 
ruin this once great bird-breeding 
spot. .. . There is but one way only 
that we can save the Everglade kite, 
and this can hardly be accomplished 
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for many reasons—a federal sanctuary 
for all of Lake Okeechobee, with ade- 
quate wardens. There is no other 
way!! Within 15 years our kites will 
be totally exterminated.” 

Those words were written by one of 
the best informed field men of Flor- 
ida, an observer who has very likely 
seen more nests of this species than 
any man now living. 

Louis Stimson wrote: “Unfortunate- 
ly, I have never seen an Everglade kite 
. . . I have assumed that in late years 
the birds had become very scarce even 
in the lake region. Although I have 
looked for them I have never been 
lucky.” 

This is the observation of a top 
birdman whose experience in the 
lower Everglades and about Cape 
Sable covers years of field work. 

I quote Samuel Grimes, fore- 
most ornithologist-photographer of the 
South: “I will say frankly that I think 
the chances of its [the Everglade 
kite] existence for very long in the 
United States are slim. Its occurrence 
anywhere very far from Lake Okee- 
chobee is accidental . . . I do not think 
that a single kite is left in the entire 
area of the St. John’s River. It might 
be saved for a long time in Lake 
Okeechobee if shooting by duck hunt- 
ers and others could be stopped. As to 
localities where protection would be 
most strategic, I would say that the 
Lake [Okeechobee] is the only hope.” 

While one or another wandering 
bird may turn up here and there in 

e + es 
Animal Names 

Charles Elton has remarked that there is 
little use in making observations on an ani- 
mal unless you know its name. The first step 
in a survey of natural history . . . should be 
..» familiarity with the system of names and 
of classification, with the word equipment 
used by naturalists.—Marston Bates, “The Na- 
ture of Natural History” 
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suitable environment, the “Big Water” 
of the Seminoles, the inland sea which 
is Lake Okeechobee, holds the answer 
to the future existence of the Ever- 
glade kite in the United States. Just _ 
so long as the Army Engineers hold 
the water level as it is now, as long as 
there is no marked increase or decrease 
in it, there will be Pomacea snails in 
abundance; as long as they persist 
there will be some kites, providing 
that the thoughtless gunner and the 
selfish egg collector are excluded. 
There are, of course, some areas where 
there are Pomacea snails and no kites, 
but the seed stock of these birds has 
been so decreased over the years that 
there is now little, or no spreading 
out beyond very restricted areas still 
frequented by the bird. Rigid protec- 
tion of their remnant population is 
obviously the only answer, as well as 
no further alteration of their habitat. 

As of today, it is my personal opin- 
ion that there are no more than 100, 
and probably less than 60 Everglade 
kites living in Florida, which is to say, 
the United States. Hunters can be ed- 
ucated as to the appearance of the 
bird and enjoined to leave it alone, 
and the unscrupulous egg collector 
must be dealt with severely. Public 
opinion is a mighty force when 
aroused. Once it is in motion for the 
Everglade kite, we can be fairly cer- 
tain that we shail always have some of 
the “hook-beaked, sociable, gray hunt- 
ers of the sawgrass.” This same public 
opinion is working today for the 
whooping crane. Why could it not be 
aroused for the Everglade kite? If we 
fail to do something NOW, only 
ghostly wraiths of the bird will drift 
by on the breezes that sweep the Flor- 
ida marshes—silent, fading, dying—no 
more than visionary phantoms in the 
memories of men who have known 
this gentle, harmless creature. 
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“The stockily built mountain beaver 
looks and acts like a big pocket gopher.” 
Photograph courtesy of The Oregonian. 


by Emmett Herlocker 


EVER much valued, except by 
Indians who ate its flesh and 
made fur robes of its hide, the moun- 
tain beaver is a biological curiosity. 
Known to the loggers as “boomer,” 
this little mammal of the Pacific Coast 
rain forests is a lone survivor of an- 
other age, a primitive type of animal 
whose range, more than a million 
years ago, extended over most of the 
western half of the United States. To- 
day, this gopher-like creature is re- 
stricted to only about 60,000 square 
miles of Pacific slope country in 
California, Washington, Oregon and 
southwestern British Columbia. Lo- 
cated structurally somewhere between 
the porcupines and the marmots, the 
mountain beaver is classified in a fam- 
ily all his own (Aplodontiidae) . 
Zoologists have been known to get 
highly excited at the sight of a moun- 
tain beaver, for anyone living outside 
the Northwest has small chance of see- 
ing a live one. In 1945 the Portland, 
Oregon Zoo claimed to be the only 
one in the world able to keep a moun- 
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tain beaver alive for more than two 
years. There is none on exhibit there 
now. 

Almost tailless, weighing two to 
three pounds, the stockily built moun- 
tain beaver is 12 to 17 inches long and 
looks and acts like a pocket gopher. 
Pugnacious? Try taking a live moun- 
tain beaver from a trap sometime! 
The male and female look alike, their 
fur a chestnut to reddish brown, with 
a sprinkling of black hairs, especially 
along the middle of the back. 

A gardener near the Pacific Coast 
forest edges may glimpse a mountain 
beaver cutting a choice currant stem 
or cabbage plant, for the animal will 
occasionally come out of its burrow 
to feed during a dull, heavily over- 
cast day, but this broad-headed, thick- 
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necked little fellow is essentially a 
nocturnal animal, feeling his way 
around in the night more with the 
aid of his long, sensitive whiskers than 
with his poor eyesight. 

His abode in the wooded Pacific 
Coast mountains, foothills and lower 
canyons is easy to find. Often it will 
be in the rich soil of an alder and 
vine-maple flat close to a bubbling 
spring. More likely, because of the im- 
portance of drainage in this wet cli- 
mate, his extensive burrowings will be 
found upon a hillside above a flat or 
a stream, but seldom very far from 
water. 

To find him, look for clumps of 
sword fern from which the choicest 
fronds have been severed. At first 
glance this appears to be the work of 
commercial fern pickers, but there are 
no human footprints in the animal 
trail beneath the vegetation! A look 
around will disclose the fern tips 
stacked neatly in the entrance of a 
mountain beaver burrow. 

Before other entry-ways one may 
find a variety of vegetation—the tips 
of blackberry canes, salal, grasses, ma- 
honia leaves. Perhaps a whole Oregon 
grape bush will be pulled into a tun- 
nel opening, plugging the hole like a 
cork, or you will see chips from a rot- 


ted log dropped by the mountain 


beaver along his runways. 

Local folks say of the neatly stacked 
herbage that the mountain beaver is 
curing his hay for winter food. Others 
claim he will use it for bedding. If 
you dig into his tunnel, you will find 
it lined with dry vegetation. 

Upon the hillsides, under the cool, 
damp forest, mountain beavers’ tun- 
nel entrances dot the slope. You think, 
if you do not know the little animal, 
that you have found a large colony of 
them, but usually no more than a 
male and female and perhaps their 
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young ones live here, for mountain 
beavers are only slightly more sociable 
with those of their own kind than the 
solitary pocket gophers. 

The main tunnels, ‘averaging six to 
ten inches in diameter, are eight to 
twelve inches below ground, and may 
be as much as 200 to 300 feet long. 
The tubes are connected by short pas- 
sages and with the surface by numer- 
ous openings through which he pushes 
his excavated dirt. 


“Coyotes help control moun- 
tain beaver populations.” 


You won’t see the mountain beaver, 
but he will be there, perhaps sleeping 
in one of his grass-lined bedrooms, or 
a touch of insomnia may be driving 
him to build another tunnel. A com- 
bination of seeming laziness and in- 
dustry, the mountain beaver builds 
extravagantly, but follows the line of 
least resistance, here branching out 
for a succulent morsel, there follow- 
ing along under a convenient log, 
where he need build only half a tun- 
nel, or perhaps crossing a short space 
above ground. 

He repairs his tunnels with the su- 
preme indifference of a Tibetan road 
crew. If the roof caves in, he pushes 
the dirt out and lets the hole in the 
roof “go hang.” Why should he both- 
er to repair the break? Fan-shaped 
mounds at his doorways indicate that 
he keeps his tunnels fairly clean. Dirt, 
droppings, old nest material and 
spoiled food are shoved out just far 
enough to be outside the tunnels. 
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Zoologists say that the mountain 
beaver is stupid. If you should have 
the rare luck to surprise one of the lit- 
tle animals in a tree, he may sit there 
motionless for hours. You may be 
hard put to believe he is so inappre- 
hensible as he stares directly at you 
with his brightly insolent eyes. At the 
moment, he appears to be in complete 
control of the situation. You have in- 
vaded his territory, and he is coolly 
appraising you to see what he must 
do about it. Should you succeed in 
capturing him, you will soon see his 
bright alertness dissolve into a dull 
listlessness, and, as your scars heal, 
find that he tames fast. Yet, though he 
soon eats out of your hand, he will dis- 
play only a supreme indifference to 
you, and however long you are able 
to keep him alive, will never show the 
slightest affection for you, or even an 
awareness of your presence. 

A mountain beaver has two projec- 


“Indians brought mountain 
beaver robes to Lewis and Clark.” 


tions upon the heel of each hand, 
which help him handle his food. He 
sits up, squirrel-like, and pushes his 
food back between his rapidly crunch- 
ing molars. His long, sharp teeth are 
able to sever a 34-inch stem with one 
slash. He will climb trees up to 15 feet 
in height, sometimes cutting off the 
branches as he climbs; he can girdle a 
tree a foot in diameter; toss him into 
the water and he will readily swim 
ashore. Cage him with one of his fel- 
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lows, and instantly there is a fierce bat- 
tle for supremacy. 

Admirably equipped for digging, 
his legs are short and powerful, the 
claws on the front feet long and 
strong. Using his chest, shoulders and 
broad, blunt head and propelling him- 
self with his hind feet, the mountain 
beaver pushes masses of soft dirt ahead 
of him. Excavating a nest chamber 
about the size of a three-gallon bucket, 
he lines it with dried grass, twigs and 
leaves. This chamber is usually at the 
end of a blind tunnel, o1, occasion- 
ally, in an enlarged portion of a main 
passageway. Here, in March or April, 
after a gestation period of one month, 
the female mountain beaver gives 
birth to the litter of two to five pale 
brown, big-headed little creatures. The 
youngsters are born blind and at two 
to three months of age, they leave 
their mother. Maturing slowly, they 
weigh only three quarters as much as 
their parents at the end of their first 
winter, and sexual maturity does not 
come until their second year. 

What does the mountain beaver do 
when the heavy winter rains flood his 
tunnels? He has apparently lived on 
the coast long enough to get used to 
the heavy rainfall. During the rainy 
season, when prolonged downpours 
send water rushing down his tunnels, 
the mountain beaver goes about his 
business as usual, splashing up and 
down his passageways. If the tunnels 
fill completely, he swims out and finds 
a drier spot. If snow falls, he goes 
right ahead and builds his tunnels 
through the snow. 

It is during heavy rains that the 
springs and small streams are some- 
times channeled off through his tun- 
nels. As these diverted waters often 
weaken or destroy the water supply 
of farmers and suburbanites, the un- 
obtrusive mountain beaver gains ad- 


ditional unsavoriness already given 
him by foresters whose newly planted 
trees he may destroy. 

In the virgin wilderness, the moun- 
tain beaver is not destructive. There 
is plenty for him to eat—the bark 
and foliage of willow, alder, hazel, 
dogwood, maple, elderberry, currant, 
gooseberry, ferns—and he is kept with- 
in a normal population by his natural 
enemies, the cougar, wildcat, skunk, 
owl, coyote, and most dangerous of 
all, the mink and weasel, which go 
right into his burrows after him. In 
the burned-over and cut-over land, a 
jungle of shrubs, herbs, vines, and the 
tangled jumble of logs gives him pro- 
tective cover from predators, but it is 
here that the forests of the future are 
being planted. 

These “tree farms” furnish a plenti- 
ful food supply for the mountain 
beaver. On a winter's night he will 
follow up a row of tiny, hand-planted 
trees and strip the bark from each 
to get at the succulent fiber on the in- 
side. Even a Douglas fir, six inches 
in diameter, isn’t safe for he will un- 
cover the roots and strip them, thus 
killing the tree. 

Foresters say that the mountain 
beaver’s phenomenal increase is the 
direct result of predator control in 
which the cougar, wildcat, coyote and 
other natural enemies of the moun- 
tain beaver have been destroyed. Now, 
in order to control the mountain 
beaver, foresters must rely upon vigor- 
ous trapping campaigns. 

In addition to foresters, other peo- 
ple protest against the mountain beav- 
er. A housewife writes an indignant 
letter to a Pacific Coast newspaper, 
claiming that mountain beavers have 
cleaned out her lovely marigolds, 
bleeding hearts and nasturtiums. Rasp- 
berry growers add their voices to the 
din. Mountain beavers like raspberry 


canes, often cutting and carrying away 
nearly the entire hedge. Vegetable and 
fruit growers discover mountain beav- 
er havoc made of their farm crops— 
onions, clover, carrots and young 
fruit trees. 

If many West Coast foresters and 
farmers had their wish, the race of 
mountain beavers would vanish from 
this earth. The Indians no longer de- 
pend upon them but, in the past, 
mountain beavers were an important 
source of food and clothing to them. 
The men and many of the women 
wore a single robe, which covered 
about half the body from neck to knee. 
A few of their finer robes were made 
of beaver and the priceless sea-otter, 
but generally, it was the mountain 
beaver’s skin that furnished the In- 
dian’s covering. It was one of these 
robes that originated the white man’s 
confusion as to the proper Indian 
name for the little animal. The In- 
dians brought to Lewis and Clark 
robes made from mountain beaver 
skins, saying in Chinook, ‘She-wal- 
lal.”” They were referring to the robe, 
but the explorers thought they meant 
the animal that furnished the skins. 
Lewis and Clark classified the animal 
as a squirrel, because of its flat, gnaw- 
ing teeth, and called it sewellel, a 
name which is often used today among 
naturalists. 

To the Yakima Indians, the moun- 
tain beaver was squallal; to the Nis- 
quallys he was showt’l. Sh’auch is an- 
other Indian name for this creature. 
To many a pioneer, the mountain 
beaver was just a big ground squirrel, 
to others, he was a marmot. Many 
present-day citizens of our Northwest 
do not know of his existence. 

Zoologists may take a dim view of 
the mountain beaver’s mental capaci- 
ties, but he has outlasted a good many 
animals, and by a million years, too! 
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By John H. Baker 
President of the National Audubon Society 


HITNEY 8. 
ivory-Bills EASTMAN of 
Mew Mave Minneapolis, who found 

living ivory-billed wood- 
Sanctuary peckers in west Florida 
this year, turned over 


fullresponsibility to your 
Society for taking action to best assure their 
protection. As Bayard Read of Rye, New 
York, who spent most of the past winter and 
spring exposing colored motion picture film 
in Louisiana and Florida for the Society, 
had visited the area, made report with rec- 
ommendations and was already acquainted 
with local persons and the character of the 
habitat, he was authorized to represent the 
Society in negotiating satisfactory agree- 
ments or leases with the landowners in- 
volved; to appoint a warden and to request 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission to act officially to close the area 
to all hunting and possession of firearms. 
Mr. Read was successful in all missions, and 
on October 3 it was announced that M. L. 
Kelso, one of the landowners long resident 
in the area and possessing the friendship and 
good will of the local community, had been 
appointed warden; that the St. Joe Paper 
Company and the Neal Lumber and Manu- 


facturing Company, the other landowners, , 


had enthusiastically cooperated and had en- 
tered into agreements designed not only to 
protect the surviving ivory-bills,.but also to 
preserve the heart of the habitat from pos- 
sible adverse effect of their own lumbering 
operations; that the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, at a meeting on Oc- 
tober 2, had officially acted to close the Chi- 
pola River Wildlife Sanctuary area to all 
hunting and the possession therein of fire- 
arms. All conservationists should be deeply 
grateful, as we are, to the members and 
staff of the Commission, to the lumber com- 
panies and to Mr. Kelso, for their prompt 
and effective aid and their immediate recog- 
nition of the public interest. 
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OF WILDLIFE 
AND 
CONSERVATION 


When James T. Tanner, working under 
the supervision of Dr. Arthur A. Allen of 
Cornell, wrote Research Report No. 1 of 
the Society on the subject of the ivory-billed 
woodpecker, published in 1942, he stated 
that the very area in which these ivory-bills 
have now been found was one of the few 
left in the United States seemingly ideally 
suited to their use. He had not had oppor- 
tunity to make adequate search there and, 
due to pressure of time and available funds, 
necessarily devoted primary attention to the 
birds then in the so-called Singer Tract near 
Tallulah, Louisiana. 

Soon Robert P. Allen of the Society's staff 
will be on the job in the Chipola River 
Wildlife Sanctuary area to determine, to 
more accurate degree than we now know, 
the extent of the feeding range, the exact 
number of ivory-bills now there and the lo- 
cation of the roosting trees. Later in the sea- 
son attempt will be made to locate nest sites 
and find out how successful the birds may 
be in the hatching of their eggs and the rais- 
ing of their young. 


Ivory-billed wood 


peckers at nesting 
site. Photograph by Arthur A. Allen. 
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For the time being, at least, no permits 
will be issued authorizing visitors to enter 
the sanctuary. When the situation is more 
thoroughly understood, we shall hope that it 
may seem wise and feasible to authorize vis- 
itors to go into the area in the company of 
the warden—persons deeply interested in the 
survival of the species and anxious to get 
a glimpse of at least one bird. 

Through the cooperative action of the 
various agencies and individuals involved, 
we shall hope that the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, the rarest living species of North 
American bird, may long survive in this 
wilderness sanctuary. 


HE waterfowl regu- 


Waterfowl mw lations announced 
lati in August recognize vary- 
Reg ing conditions of supply 


and demand applying to 
each of the four princi- 
pal flyways. In the Pa- 
cific Flyway there is an allowed increase of 
one duck in the daily bag and an increase of 
five days in the open season. At the same 
time the possession limit for that flyway is 
made identical with the bag limit, namely 
six birds per day. It has long been your So- 
ciety’s opinion that the possession and daily 
bag limits should be identical as a matter of 
country-wide policy. In the Central Flyway, 
running through Colorado to Texas, the 
length of the season is unchanged but the 
daily bag limit is increased by one duck and 
the possession limit by two ducks. In the 
Mississippi Flyway, where the supply and 
demand situation is least satisfactory, the 
length of the season has been cut by five 
days and the bag and possession limits re- 
main as they were. In the Atlantic Flyway 
both season and bag and possession limits 
remain as they were. 

In our opinion these regulations are not 
conservative enough to give reasonable as- 
surance that there will not be serious de- 
pletion in the continental duck supply by 
the end of the next breeding season. There 
is still, in our opinion, relatively too much 
weight attached to providing maximum gun- 
ning opportunity now. In January 1950 the 
winter count of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice showed a decline of nearly 25 per cent 
from that of a year previous. The Service 
has reported that the hatch in the summer 
of 1950 was, generally speaking, quite good, 


thus bringing the estimate of total supply up 
to just about the same figure as it was just 
prior to the opening of the hunting season 
a year ago. In each shooting season more 
young than adult birds are killed; the ratio 
of young to the total supply is said to be 
higher this year than in 1949; therefore it 
is to be reasonably expected that the total 
kill would be higher with the same season 
lengths and bag and possession limits. 

In other words, those responsible for the 
regulations seem to be gambling rather too 
much on, (1) there being no greater kill 
this year than last, and, (2) there being at 
least as good a hatch in the summer of 1951 
as in the summer of 1950. If these things do 
not happen, we shall be faced with a seri- 
ously lower total continental duck supply in 
the late summer of 1951. 


As usual, there are loud protests about the 
regulations from gunners in all four flyways. 
Many in the Atlantic Flyway are angry be- 
cause they expected an increase in gunning 
opportunity but did not receive any; in the 
Mississippi Flyway, some gunners fumed over 
their season being cut five days because the 
flyway crop is down. Many in the Central 
Flyway expected more increase in gunning 
opportunity than they got, and in the Pacific 
Flyway there is indignation because gunners 
are only given five extra days and one addi- 
tional duck in the bag in return for doing 
away with the two-day possession limit. So 
all of them are up in arms, and berating the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


PORTSMEN and 
others are more and 
more disturbed as to 


Campaign 


Agains? the lack of observance 
Violators of hunting regulations, 
“a whatever they may be, 


and that is evidenced by 
the content of the following resolution unan- 
imously voted at last summer's annual meet- 
ing of the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America: 
“Alarmed at the constantly growing law- 
lessness among the peoples of America, 
the Outdoor Writers Association of Amer- 
ica, at its annual convention held at 
Moosehead Lake, Maine, June 13, 1950 de- 
sires to express its consternation over the 
chaos that will result from a continuing 
disregard of constituted authority at both 
the federal and state levels. 
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“As we go forth from this meeting it is 
with the sincere hope that every group 
will declare open warfare upon these 
forces, whoever they may be, who persist 
in bringing confusion and defiance into 
the present day conservation picture. 

“To such an end we dedicate our hearts, 
our minds and our typewriters.” 


HE Dingell Bill has 
become law. It is 


Use of 

estimated that some $3,- 
Dingell 000,000 will now be- 
Funds come available annual- 


ly to finance 75 per 
cent of the cost of state 
projects designed to make better fishing pos- 
sible for many millions of anglers. The exist- 
ing excise taxes on fishing rods, creels, reels, 
artificial lures, baits and flies will be devoted 


* to this purpose instead of going, as hereto- 


fore, into the general fund of the U. S. 
Treasury. The carrying out of the terms of 
this Act will, it is expected, be comparable to 
procedures in effect with the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act and the funds available from excise 
taxes on sporting arms and ammunition used 
to improve conditions for hunting game birds 
and other animals. It is to be hoped that the 
funds that the Dingell Bill will now make 
available will not be diverted to construc- 
tion of new fish hatcheries and that none of 
it will be used for control of fish-eating birds, 
but instead to improve the supply and the 
quality of fish habitats. 

This Society recommends that the states 
utilize some of the Dingell funds to finance 


A fish hatchery a > me 
by Richard H. Pough. 


screening of existing fish hatcheries so as to 
eliminate any need for the wasteful and ex- 
pensive destruction of fish-eating birds which 
now takes place at many hatcheries. If it is 
decided that new hatcheries are to be built, 
the plans should include proper provision 
for screening. Audubon members may wish 
to write to their state conservation depart- 
ments urging that Dingell funds be used in 
this way. The time-worn argument that 
states “cannot afford” to screen fish hatchery 
ponds, raceways, etc. will now cease to be 
valid. 


HE long controver- 


Teton sy over the manage- 

ment of the elk herd 
Park and other problems of 
Created the Jackson Hole Na- 


tional Monument has 
been at least temporar- 
ily resolved through the enactment of leg- 
islation establishing the new Grand Teton 
National Park in Wyoming. The Wyoming 
Game and Fish Commission has thereby 
acquired a degree of voice that it has not 
heretofore had in disposition of the elk 
within the boundaries of the national monu- 
ment, now largely an integral part of the 
Grand Teton National Park. It remains to 
be seen whether this will solve the con- 
troversy or benefit the elk herd. It is cer- 
tainly advantageous to have the monument 
and the park merged, to include the gener- 
ous gift of lands by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and to have settled the issue over 
payments in lieu of taxes. 


Wyoming elk herd. National 
Audubon Society photograph. 


By John V. Dennis 


Free as a bird! How many times have we en- 
vied the apparent freedom of wild birds—free 
from an organized society that binds mankind 
to an increasingly complex world. Yet if we in- 
vestigate closely the world of a robin or a song 
sparrow, we might be disappointed to find that 
their lives are as inhibited as our own. The ne- 
cessity of living with their own kind imposes 
restrictions upon them as it does upon us. Birds, 
through natural intolerance of crowding, dis- 
cipline members of their own society so that 
food, mates and home sites are apportioned and 
shared with a minimum of friction. There may 
be much pretense of fighting between birds, but 
few blows fall and it is extraordinary for a bird 
to die in combat with a member of its own 
species. 

How then are birds able to eliminate warfare 
among themselves and maintain a disciplined 
society? The answer is still incomplete, but 
much has been learned. 


A ground dove raises its wings in a “threat dis- 
play” toward a_cardinal. The birds were photo- 
graphed at a Florida feeding station by John Duffy. 


A fascinating field of discovery is open 
to anyone who feeds birds. Perhaps 
you can contribute to our knowledge of 


Bird Dominance 
at the 
Feeding Station 


Early investigators of bird psychology and 
physiology found an important clue through 
watching domestic poultry. In a flock of hens 
it was found that each hen had a certain status 
in the flock, which was established by its phys 
ical ability to dominate other members of the 
flock. An initial fight would find one hen the 
victor, the other vanquished, and the winning 
hen, with few exceptions, remained the victor. 
Thereafter the winner was entitled to priority 
at the feeding trays over her defeated rival and 
should the defeated hen crowd too much, or 
otherwise tend to intrude upon the victor, a 
threatening gesture or a sharp peck might be 
enough to put her in her place. Becoming ac- 
customed to this treatment, the subordinate hen 
learns to dodge pecks and to keep out of the 
way of the dominant hen. Should this treatment 
in time become intolerable to her, she may re- 
volt, but her chances of success are slight for 
she has so long accepted a subordinate role that 
she is not likely to have the aggressiveness nec- 
essary for victory. On the other hand, there may 
be many chickens below her in rank which she 
can dominate. 

The domination of one chicken over another 
is known as “peck-right,” which has also been 
observed in wild birds, fish, lizards, mice, and 
the rhesus monkey. Similar to “peck-right,” but 
less rigid, is “peck-dominance” in which there 
are still different levels of rank where birds or- 
dinarily subordinate to others may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, acquire higher status. Thus 
pigeons, lovebirds and canaries at their own 
particular roost or feeding place acquire self 
assurance and repel certain birds which domi- 
nate them away from the home roost or feeders. 
In lovebirds the female is dominant to the 
male except during breeding season. 

Studies of dominance among birds have large- 
ly been made with either domestic or caged 
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Bird Lovers Everywhere 


Recon gp's 


VILD BIRD SEEDS 


ity Are you planning to invite attractive outdoor birds “Both your Wild Bird Seed and the Sunflower 
to visit you regularly again this fall and next winter? Seed I find excellent for my bird friends. (1 am 
nd These birds, Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, enclosing my check for another bag of the Small 
Grosbeaks, Cardinals and many others, need but Sunflower Seeds.) I find that every seed is 
or small encouragement—simply provide a dependable eagerly eaten by the birds. I am only buying 
a supply of tempting foods and they will visit you. small amounts of seed this late in the winter as 
Every member of your family will get much pleas- I do not feel I can afford to feed the birds when 
be ure from a simple, outdoor bird feeding project. the season is open for their wild food to be 
ac- The investment is small, but the dividends generous available to them. At present I feed the birds 
in the enjoyment of the daily visits of these feath- from frost to April. My feeders are chickadees, 
en ered friends. And there will be satisfaction, too, in tree sparrows, blue jays, various woodpeckers, 
helping them through the rigors of our winters guste finches, nuthatches, starlings and a won- 
he which often take a heavy toll of wild bird life. derful flock of about twenty grosbeaks that have 
nt A regular feeding place is essential. A shelf or been here feeding for more than two months. I 
’ a box located out of reach of cats and other bird shall keep your letter to refer to when An, 
re- enemies will do. Or, better still, an inexpensive considering supplies for next season.”—Anita M. 
feeding station keeps the food dry anc’ provides Smith, Stonecrop, Woodstock, N. Y. 
for better shelter. Locate the feeding place in view of “I recently purchased from your company a 
vat . eo window and watch for your feath- 10 pound bag of your Audubon Seed Formula, 
er riends to arrive. which the birds like very much, in fact, so well 
eC- We have been specialists in ‘‘Fine Foods For Fine that I am in need of another 10 pounds, for 
Be Birds’ since 1918. Our bird food formulas are time- which I am enclosing a check. Thanking you in 
ay tested and are used by many thousands of bird advance.”—Mrs. Cynthia Terpening, Slatterville 
he sane Joemed foes me Cutted Sates. wad Springs, N. Y ; 
_ Send today for a supply of one of Kellogg’s Wil: “The last bag of seeds that I received from 
ms wd Mixtures, or Sunflower Seed alone, if you certainly deserves compliments concerning 
er you p ° cleanliness and qgelity. I have been, ssarching 
4, Mixture: or two years to find a seed house that was at 
en se Ac apeanas Society Mixte 3 45 least trying to deliver seeds which weren't mixed 
nd 1 ae Oe. 4 OSE 250 with this and that.”"—Mrs. Rose A. Gorey, 9183 
3 _ a ©: 6 82 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 17, Ilinois. 
jut ite “4 le ee ais le ona . “May I take this opportunity to tulate 
re Little Joe’ Sunflower Seed — small, block you on your very fine products.”--Mrs. Kathryn 
, and meaty: Jewell, Box 229, Enfield, New Hampshire. 
or wae. fs le CS Te __ “Thanks to Kellogg Seed Company for produc- 
or- 3 So va ae er any ae oe ef ing =, and o ieee. —Mrs. Charles A. Lewis, 
ig et, 6. oa re ° or egany, Pa. 
us 
Above prices per package, delivered to your home 
vn by parcel post — 5¢ per pound higher if West of Sead check or money order fa 
>If Rocky ee - jo 
. Delivered prices in larger quantities upon request. 
- If you “= -” thoroughly satisfied an ow Sue K E L LO G 6 S E p D CO M PAN y 
foods bought from us, your money w cheer - 
“ fully refunded. 320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
1¢€ 
re- , 
d “FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918 
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A blue jay chases a gray squirrel from A pair of ground doves select their hz 
a feeder. This is unusual behavior as favored grains from an assortment of- te 
squirrels usually frighten birds from fered to test the food choices of va- it 

re omg Photograph by John Duffy. rious birds. Photograph by John Duffy. os 


birds. Dominant individuals always had the lationships within one species, or within two 


highest perch in the cage or first place at the closely associated species. Edward A. Armstrong, rs 
feeding trays, but this same behavior pattern’ the noted British authority on bird behavior, . 
also seems to hold for wild birds. A recent study points out that the most fruitful results in the ™ 
by Winifred Sabine at Ithaca, New York re- study of bird psychology lie in investigating the , 

vealed a fixed social rank among juncos and _ relationships between birds of the same species. - 
tree sparrows. Twenty-five juncos, marked with Those of us not able to make a prolonged ct 
colored feathers to show their identity, and six study of one or two bird species are left with a 
tree sparrows, likewise marked, were watched the alternative of simply recording the obvious yee 
during two winters as they came to a feeding _ relationships between birds that we see day by me 
station. The order of dominance between them day at our bird feeding stations. We may be r* 


remained the same without any bird changing able to identify individual birds of the same 
to a higher or lower rank. The four dominant species through minor differences in plumage, 
juncos were generally subordinate to the tree individual mannerisms or occasional deformi- Pt 
sparrows. Yet, oddly enough, the tree sparrows ties. In noting relationships between birds of 


tended to be subordinate to the six subordinate different species, it would be well to record in th 
juncos. All birds ate faster upon the approach a notebook every time in which a bird of one of 
of other birds to the feeder. kind appeared dominant over a bird of another le 
If, at your feeding station, you are able to kind. An example of dominance would be one : 
trap and mark bird visitors with colored feath- in which, say a song sparrow asserted itself over in 
ers or bands so as to individualize them, then a junco by making the junco retreat by reason . 
you are in a position to make a study of peck of a hostile gesture, a peck or pursuit. br 
relationships similar to that made by Winifred For the past six months I have kept a record wi 
Sabine. For the most worth-while results we of the relationships existing among the visitors 
should limit ourselves to working out the re- to my feeding station near Gainesville, Florida. + 
A diagram showing the dominance relationships between birds at the author’s 
feeding station. Arrows point from dominant to subordinate birds. Arrows 
pointing both ways indicate variation in dominance of one bird over another. 
MOCKINGBIRD yt | 
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I have not been visited by flocks of birds of 
a single species, therefore I have limited my- 
self almost entirely to trying to find if there 
is an order of dominance among several dif- 
ferent species. 

In the fall of 1949, my feeding station got off 
to a rather slow start after I began putting out 
food early in October. The only regular visitors 
I had were cardinals and brown thrashers. I 
had occasional visits from tufted titmice, blue 
jays and towhees. A single mockingbird made 
his headquarters in my yard, but at first he 
didn’t visit the feeder. Then one day the mock- 
ingbird discovered that the odd particles on my 
board feeding tray were edible. As soon as he 
had learned this he sensed that he must pro- 
tect this food or else the other birds would eat 
it. In rural areas, a mockingbird may also try 
to dominate an area that he considers his feed- 
ing territory, and will try to chase away all 
other invading birds. I have seen mockingbirds 
frantically trying to drive vast flocks of robins 
away from fruiting shrubs. 

Although my particular mockingbird was act- 
ing true to his species, I lamented that he was 
chasing every other bird from my feeder. The 
cardinals dared come only at dawn and dusk, 
and the brown thrasher, furtively wagging his 
tail, would attempt to gain the feeder only to 
be repulsed by the dive-bombing mockingbird. 
After three weeks I began to lose patience. I 
tied a string to a wire mesh basket and sus- 
pended it over the tray. When the belligerent 
mockingbird arrived, I lowered it over him, 
then transferred the bird to a cage in the back 
of my car. At Gainesville, 16 miles away, I re- 
leased him. 

I have had a few visits from another mock- 
ingbird since then but the new bird is not so 
aggressive and has an antagonism only toward 
brown thrashers. These two species are related, 
which may explain the mocker’s animosity. 

At the home of friends in Daytona Beach, 


CLYMER SALES 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and {fill of 
Packard Bird Food $2. postpaid. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
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FAMOUS KAYTEE WILD BIRD SEED 


A mixture of clean, tasty, wholesome seeds that are relished by 
seed eating birds. Absolute nae guaranteed, 5 lb, bags 
60c; 10 Ibs, $1.10; 25 ibs. $2. Ibs, $4.00; 100 Ibs. $7.00. 
F.0.B Chilton, Wisconsin. wiies . yh friendly Kaytee 
Bird Seed Letter and Price-list, free to bird lovers. 
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3 MINIATURE BIRD FEEDING TRAYS 


Filled with Super Mix Wild Bird Seed! Fasten to your window 
sash—Watch the birds feed almost in your room! They make 
a lovely inexpensive gift! 


ALL 3 FOR $1.00 Parcel Post Prepaid 
co., 


Pt. Pleasant, Bucks Co., Pa. 


THE BIRDS WILL COME TO YOU 


Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS 
and have the birds close at hand. 90 drawings and photographs 
of the most adaptable, practical and beautiful feeders with the 
birds using them. How to fool the squirrels. Folder 54 with 
full information sent for a posteard. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
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THE GRIDIRON 
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Patent No. 146408 


This popular model has re- 
turned to the HYDFAMILY 
with new features. It is 
made of rust-resistant met- 


nals, Blue Jays, Cat 
Birds, Mocking 
Birds, etc. Bird lov- 
ers endorse it. In- 
dividually boxed. 

“THE BARS DROP DOWN AS THE BIRD BEAKS IN” 


Filled with Bird Snack (SS1) 
No. Gl, $1.50 ea. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
56 Felton Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 
Please include 15% for transportation charges 
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Mockingbird photographed by Roger 
Tory Peterson. Note the govern- 
ment band on the bird’s right leg. 


they feed birds at two feeding stations at the 
rear of the house, two on the north side, and 
one on the south. One winter an excessively 
dominant mockingbird assiduously guarded the 
two rear-of-the-house feeders and perched on a 
power line where he could watch the two feed- 
ers easily. All day long he relentlessly harried 
towhees, house sparrows, thrashers and cardi- 
nals that attempted to use the feeders. The only 
birds immune from his attacks were blue jays 
which nonchalantly ate their fare while the 
mockingbird vented his rage on the easily in- 
timidated birds. 

Another mockingbird made its headquarters 
on the north side of this house, and kept birds 
away from the two feeders there although he 
guarded it less vigorously. Oddly enough, the 
feeder on the south side of the house, which 
was without a mockingbird guardian, seldom 
had bird visitors. I could not help but wonder 
if the birds didn’t rather enjoy playing “hide- 
and-seek” with the mockingbirds. Also I would 
have liked to have known the sex of the two 
mockingbirds. Was the more belligerent of the 
two a male or a female? 

Comparable in its behavior to an aggressive 
mockingbird was a female robin which visited 
my feeder through most of February 1950 and 
part of March when my feeding station was 
well patronized with some 10 species of birds 
paying daily calls. The mockingbirds had left 
and no single species was trying to dominate 
the feeder when the robin arrived. 

For the first few days the robin was even 
more pugnacious than any mockingbird I had 
observed. She not only chased birds from the 
immediate vicinity of the tray, but continued 
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to pursue them through the treetops. Through- 
out the day she was always about, often perched 
on the feeder, remaining there motionless for 
long periods. I do not know whether she found 
her belligerent behavior too much of an effort 
or whether she decided that there was enough 
food for all but she gradually became less ag- 
gressive. After four days she didn’t chase the 
female cardinal and after a week had passed, I 
saw her feeding peacefully with white-throated 
sparrows, towhees, the female cardinal, a female 
towhee and a song sparrow. A few days later 
she herself was chased by a red-bellied wood- 
pecker and then by a blue jay. 


The mockingbird and the robin are the only 
birds which attempted to take possession of the 
feeder for themselves. Other birds are momen- 
tarily aggressive, and may chase competitors 
away from their immediate vicinity, but they 
never seek complete rights for themselves. Per- 
haps next in the dominance order below mock- 
ingbirds and robins are those other birds, which 
through their size and aggressiveness, can keep 
birds away from the feeders if they wish. In this 
group I would place the red-bellied woodpecker, 
the cardinal and the brown thrasher. While all 
three often feed peacefully with smaller birds 
and among themselves, they can and do domin- 
ate the tray when they wish. Although the song 
sparrow is considerably smaller, I would also 
put it in this group, for it can be strongly ag- 
gressive when the occasion demands. 

Being used to more aggressive blue jays in 
the North, I wasn’t prepared to find blue jays 
at my Florida feeder so docile. If they can pos- 
sibly do so, they seem to avoid showdowns with 
other birds. Thus if the tray is occupied they 
will generally wait until it is empty to look for 
food that has fallen to the ground. It is true 
that they alight on the feeders with a sudden 
pounce which often frightens smaller birds 
away, but I have never seen a blue jay at my 
feeder peck or chase another bird. 


No bird has more decided likes and dislikes 
at my feeder than the myrtle warbler. I have 
never seen more than one at a time at the 
feeder, the reason seeming to be that one myrtle 
warbler can not tolerate the presence of an- 
other, at least at the feeders. I have seen one 
pursuing another through the trees, but never 
have I seen one come to the feeder while an- 
other was feeding there. If a tufted titmouse 
dares show its face while a myrtle warbler is at 
the tray, there is sure to be a furious chase with 
the myrtle warbler darting after the titmouse in 
much the same way a hummingbird will pursue 
another bird. Yet, individual myrtle warblers 
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feed meekly enough with all the other birds 
coming to the feeder, and often take a sub- 
ordinate role to certain of them. 

Brown thrashers, ground doves and mocking- 
birds seem to pair off early in the season, and 
one member of the pair, presumably the male, 
is particularly aggressive toward any other mem- 
ber of its species which may have the temerity 
at that time to trespass on its feeding grounds. 
The same may be said of cardinals, except in 
their case, it can be said with certainty that in- 
dividual female cardinals are particularly ag- 
gressive toward other female cardinals. A dra- 
matic example of this occurred when a female 
cardinal caught in one of my banding traps was 
seen by another female outside the trap. The 
outside female was so infuriated by the sight of 
another female trespassing on her territory that 
she dashed at the trap in an effort to get and 
punish the intruder. Eventually she did gain 
entrance and feathers would have flown had I 
not intervened. 

The illustrations I have given are enough to 
show that among various species of birds there 
are innumerable relationships that will occur 
when birds feed together at the same place, day 
after day. Under natural conditions, birds of 
different species may not be thrown together 
for any length of time and thus the associations 
seen at feeding stations are unusual. Neverthe- 
less birds which feed closely together at our 
feeding stations require organization and ad- 
justments to each other if they are to feed there 
successfully. Undoubtedly they arrive at a dom- 
inance order but we need more information on 
this kind of bird behavior. 

In viewing the rather complex relationships 
between birds at feeding stations, we might ask 
if the psychological adjustments of birds to each 
other serve any useful purpose. It should be 
borne in mind that whether we are winter feed- 
ing birds in the North or the South, there will 
always be resident birds feeding side by side 
with wintering migrants. Obviously the resi- 
dent birds are faced with a threat to their food 
supply with the arrival of large numbers of mi- 
grants, but the newcomers must find food, and 
they are doubtless at a disadvantage in seeking 
food in unfamiliar territory. 

Thus when birds of different species and di- 
verse backgrounds are thrown together at a 
feeding place, some orderly arrangement must 
be worked out or else there would be chaotic 
strife. As with a flock of hens initial encounters 
between the birds take place which usually de- 
cide future relationships. The subjected or dom- 
inated bird learns to wait its turn at the feeder, 
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or it is quickly put in its place by a threatening 
gesture from a more aggressive bird. Resident 
birds are generally high in social rank, or dom- 
inance over other birds, being sure of their 
surroundings, and they usually come off well in 
encounters with newcomers. Particularly ag- 
gressive visitors may be exceptions, as the fe. 
male robin, which was able to assert its superi- 
ority by an unusual show of force, but, as dem- 
onstrated at my feeding station, violently ag- 
gressive birds usually assume more easygoing 
relationships with other birds after a time. 

It is probable that birds not assimilated into 
the social order of birds at the feeder will not 
stay where they are not allowed to feed with 
other birds, but will wander away to other feed- 
ing grounds. When one bands birds, one finds 
newcomers showing up for brief periods and 
then disappearing indefinitely. Thus wild birds 
do not find themselves in the deplorable con- 
dition of unassimilated domestic hens. If not 
accepted, they can go elsewhere. 

We admire birds for their beauty, but if we 
are seeking to find in them creatures which 
are free and unrestrained, we must look else- 
where. Like man himself, the actions of each 
bird is in some way, inhibited by the bird 
community of which it is a member. 
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Continued from Page 369 
making his own lot healthier or happier. 
Archimedes was not the only scientist who 
was set to work on defense projects, or whose 
productive period was cut short by war. 

Sometimes, indeed, these periods of forced 
labor paid strange and unsuspected divi- 
dends. War was a forcing-bed for advances 
which smoothed the paths of peace. But 
when man came to face emergencies the job 
of figuring out some way of killing off a 
potential enemy always seemed to be given 
priority over that of healing or feeding or 
even teaching others. 

And so, in a way, the bomb is nothing 
new. It is merely the final development of 
something extremely old. But the Audubon 
Society is different. 

St. Francis of Assisi preached to the birds. 
The Jaines in India are so scrupulous about 
lives of even the most minute beings that 
they wear veils to safeguard them. But in 
general people have been too much con- 
cerned with their own problems to pay 
much attention to preserving wildlife. In- 
deed they have usually been more interested 
in destroying birds and other animals, either 
for sport or for the table. 

Britain has developed a spirit of respon- 
sibility for nature and an interest in wild- 
life that astonishes and bewilders people of 
other lands. Visitors to England note with 
amazement that during a political crisis let- 
ters to The Times are as likely to deal with 
bird watching as with prime ministers. 

On this side there was little interest in 
protecting wildlife in the days when it was 
abundant. Species as plentiful as the passen- 
ger pigeon were pursued with such thought- 
less abandon that they became extinct. 
Others were harried to the point where ex- 
tinction seemed only a matter of time. It 
was part of the pageant of pioneer extrava- 
gance. This was a continent of unlimited re- 
sources. Why should anyone bother about 
saving them? 

Gradually there came a change. Some of 
the people who enjoyed nature found that 
this enjoyment didn’t necessarily take the 
form of killing or destroying. The name of 
the Frenchman who had done so much 
to stimulate appreciation of the beauty and 
variety of birdlife in America was taken by 
an organization which was devoted to the 
preservation of that form of national wealth. 
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One of the most urgent problems arose 
from the commercial plume-hunters, the 
men who shot certain forms of wild birds 
much in demand for decorating women’s 
hats. After a considerable struggle legisla- 
tion was passed which prevented the egret 
and other remarkable birds from joining 
the great auk and the passenger pigeon. 

But it was discovered that wildlife pro- 
tection was not an isolated problem. It was 
part of the whole conservation picture, and 
about the time of President Theodore 
Roosevelt the people of North America be- 
gan to wake up to the need for conserving 
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MENABONI’S BIRDS 


By Athos and Sara Menaboni, Rinehart ¢ 
Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 944 x 124% 
in., 132 pp. Illus. with color plates and black 
and white. $10.00. 


There is a legend that Athos Menaboni 
started painting birds about 10 years ago when 
Richard Reynolds, tobacco millionaire, hired 
him to decorate a mansion on Sapelo Island, 
Georgia. Although Menaboni did paint Sa- 
pelo Island birds along with this assignment, 
he had already been painting birds for many 
years and, as a youngster, had considerable 
training in art under the Belgian, Charles 
Daudelet. 

In a beautiful book, illustrated with those 
bird paintings considered only the best of 
Athos Menaboni’s life work, Sara, his wife, 
has written the story of an artist whose sole 
ambition is to paint the birds he loves so well, 
and of her own part in helping her husband 
achieve his goal. There are some remarkable 
stories of both people and birds in the book's 
12 chapters—tales of pet birds raised in a city 
apartment and of young ones and cripples 
brought to the Menabonis to be healed and 
cared for. The lives and relationships between 
squirrels, a marmoset, Florida ground dove, 
Irish setter, house sparrow, hooded warbier, 
and other animals are absorbing and offer fur- 
ther proof of the individualism of many wild 
birds and mammals. The 32 color reproduc- 
tions of birds are superb as well as the 13 
black-and-white illustrations. There are also 
numerous small sketches—a hummingbird’s nest, 
blue jay’s feather, a grasshopper, hornet, and 
flowering trees. Detailed descriptions of the 
black-and-white bird illustrations are given in 
the last pages of the book. It is regrettable 
that the captions for the color plates are not 
on the page facing each. 
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BIRDS OF ‘THE CLEVELAND REGION 


Edited by Arthur B. Williams, The Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, 2717 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, 1950. 6x 914 in., 220 
pp. cloth covers, map and one plate. Indexed. 
$2.00 (add 6¢ sales tax in Ohio). 


In an edition limited to 3,000 copies, the 
Kirtland Bird Club has produced a regional 
bird book, with an introduction by Dr. Arthur 
B. Williams, that should be of considerable 
value to birders, both resident and visiting, in 
the Cleveland Region. Like Allan Cruick- 
shank’s “Birds Around New York City” it fol- 
lows the excellent plan of discussing the region 
and its ornithological background, of giving a 
definition of the area, with a map, and then 
proceeding to a checklist of common and sci- 
entific names of each of 330 species and sub- 
species authoritatively reported within 30 miles 
of the Cleveland Public Square. Each bird’s 
status, whether common, uncommon or rare, is 
given, followed by dates of its occurrence, habi- 
tat preference and, for locally breeding species, 
notes on nest-building, egg-laying, incubation, 
and other interesting life histories facts. 
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Not in more than a century — 
has a book on America’s birds been offered to 


rt 


(iy booklovers which approaches the importance of 
(ite this magnificently illustrated volume. 

(re The intense and growing demand by art col- 
aA lectors for the works of Athos Menaboni is a 
Gy rare and convincing tribute to the genius of this 


(its truly great creative artist. 
(ne To Athos Menaboni's masterful portrayal of 
‘. the birds of forest and marshland, of mountain 
(fds fastness and watercourse wilderness, his wife 
zy Sara has contributed a text—intimate, gay and 
informal—a book of delightful personality as 
GY well as breath-taking beauty. Here is a volume 
(fe far surpassing any other volume on America’s 
birds that has been created in generations. 
ie 32 full-page plates, printed in full natural 
(fey color. 13 full-page plates in black and white. 
(re Ornithological notes on the reverse of each 
plate. Plus many sharp detail drawings scat- 
ti tered throughout text. Size 9” x 12”. $10.00 
as 
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THE NATURE OF NATURAL HISTORY: A 
STUDY IN THE APPROACH OF SCIENCE 
TO THE LIVING WORLD OF WHICH WE 
FORM A PART 


By Marston Bates, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1950. 64 x 9Y in., 309 pp. No il- 
lustrations. Indexed. $3.50. 


Dr. Bates, entomologist and author of “The 
Natural History of Mosquitoes,” is a field biol- 
ogist with the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. In his latest 
book his objective is to disclose the special at- 
titude or point of view of scientists, using the 
field of natural history as a type case. To do 
this the author gives a swift but clear and in- 
teresting analysis of what we know of natural 
history—our system of naming organisms, what 
constitutes a species and subspecies, the major 
types of animals and plants living in the world 
today, the history of organisms, reproduction, 
development of the individual and classes of 
environments. There are chapters on biotic 
communities, partnerships and cooperation be- 
tween animals and plants, parasitism, the be- 
havior of populations, adaptations and evolu- 
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tion, which constitute some of the most reward- 
ing chapters in the book. Many readers will 
particularly enjoy Dr. Bates’ discussion of natu- 
ral history and human economy and perhaps 
best of all a chapter titled, “The Natural His. 
tory of Naturalists.” An excellent list of supple- 
mentary reading references, with brief com- 
ments on the value of each, concludes this 
highly interesting book. 


GRAND CANYON: A PICTORIAL INTER. 
PRETATION 


By Joyce and Joseph Muench, Hastings 
House, New York. 1950. 64x 8Y, in., 101 
pp. Illus. with sheet-fed gravure photographs. 
$2.75. 


In this little book of 116 photographs, a no- 
ted nature photographer and his wife have 
combined pictures and text to produce a beau- 
tiful interpretation of the vast and awe-inspir- 
ing Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. Joyce 
Muench wrote the introduction in which she 
gives a historical survey of the Canyon and 
discusses the natural forces that formed it. The 
authors have divided the book into five sec 
tions, each containing photographs of different 
parts of the Grand Canyon with introductory 


paragraphs preceding each section. All of the 
Turn to Page 406 
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photographs are excellent; some are superb, 
for example, the end papers in front carry a 
photograph titled, Moonrise Over Grand Can- 
yon. Other outstanding ones are Juniper at the 
Abyss; Into the Depths; Ermine Robes; Bright 
Angel Point; Trail Vista, and others which the 
authors have given descriptive titles in keeping 
with mood and subject matter. 


INSECT ENEMIES OF EASTERN FORESTS 


United States Depariment of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 657, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
6x9Y% in., 679 pp. Illus. with photographs 
and line drawings. Indexed. $2.50. 


In the eastern United States, from which most 
of the large areas of mature timber have long 
disappeared, farmers, federal and state fores- 
ters, city and town officials and the owners of 
small properties are faced with the problem 
of controlling insects which attack small and 
large forest tree plantations and second growth 
woodlands. In this highly interesting book we 
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learn that temperature, moisture, drought, 
storms, fire, and available food are some of the 
factors which either aid or check insect popu- 
lations and that birds, small mammals, nema- 
todes, other insects, and insect diseases help 
to keep destructive forest insects within bounds. 
Man, in controlling forest composition by thin- 
ning and interplanting, and proper care in tree 
planting, can do much to prevent outbreaks 
of forest tree insects. In a book that is the com- 
pilation of insect research by various well-known 
entomologists, there are instructions for biologi- 
cal and insecticidal control of forest tree pests, 
keys to orders, families and genera of forest 
insects, detailed life histories and recommended 
control measures for each. Discussions of in- 
sects attacking ornamental and shade trees 
makes this volume useful for gardeners, farm- 
ers and other small landowners besides pro- 
fessional foresters and those responsible for 
city and village parks, and street trees. 
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Their numbers have greatly decreased. I cov- 
ered the town yesterday, and six were all I 


could account for. I have noticed the ‘law of { 


diminishing returns’ in operation ever since 
the over-zealous clean-up campaign last spring. 
In addition to the destruction of ground cover 
and food supply, groups of boys with slingshots, 
B.B. guns and .22 rifles have been roaming at 
large, shooting everything in sight. The slow 
flying anis have a very meager chance for sur- 
vival under these conditions. There are no laws 
in effect locally which might prevent this, and 
few, if any, of the townspeople are interested 
enough to put a stop to it.” 

Here, indeed, is a situation that may not 
distress Clewistonians, but which hundreds of 
people over the country will deplore. It is an 
example of a community possessing a highly at- 
tractive asset which it is allowing to vanish with 
no attempt at preservation. If readers of this 
item, whether they have or have not seen these 
interesting birds, would write to R. J. McLeod, 
Mayor of Clewiston (with a copy to The Clew- 
iston News) and request some action, perhaps 
the citizens would realize that many outside 
their own community would want this asset 
preserved and encouraged. The anis of Clewis- 
ton have meant money in the pockets of the 
town—something, no doubt, it does not realize. 
Let’s see what we can do about it! 

ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
Charleston, South Carolina 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Keeping up our tradition of supplying our members with attractive 
Christmas Cards, we are happy to offer this year two cards of excep- 
tional appeal, reproductions from original paintings in all their rich colors, 
by two outstanding artists. 


TUFTED TITMICE 
By John H. Dick. 


Card measures 
5” x 7" 


20 cents each. 10 
for $1.75. 25 for 
$3.75. Envelopes 
included. Please 
add 10 cents for 
postage. 


CALIFORNIA 
QUAIL 


By Roger Tory 
Peterson 


(may be seen in 
the November-De- 
cember 1949 issue 
of Audubon Mag- 
azine.) 


Card measures 
4%” x 6%”. 15 
cents each. Envel- 
opes included. ~ 

Please add 10 ~— 
cents for postage. 
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merganser ... mur gan’ sir... (“gan” rhymes 
with can) 

murre ... mur (rhymes with curr) 

ouzel ... 00° zul 

phalarope ... fal’ uh rope 

pileated ... pie’ lee ate ed 

scaup ... skawp 

towhee . . . toe’ hee 

vireo... veer e oh 


Likes Audubon Field Notes 


I wish I had known about sending in re- 
‘ports for Audubon Field Notes years ago. It 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


BOOKFINDER SERVICE, All books, all subjects. Scarce, 
seceun, others. Send want lists. Pierce’s, Winthrop, 
owa. 


NEW BOOK CATALOG READY. Books on Birds, Mam- 
mals, Wildlife Conservation, Reptiles, Trees, etc. Serial 
ee. Sent on request. Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, 
owa. 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes. Prompt 
service and return. Also authorized dealers for Bausch 
& Lomb and we sell many other makes of binoculars, field 
glasses and telescopes. Established 1921. Charles W. May- 
her & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


BINOCULAR me SINCE 1923, All makes re- 
paired and Free estimate. Mirakel Repair 
Co., Mount Gases. a ae We 


BINOCULARS. Featherweight, high power, superior 
lenses ; latest models Hensoldt, Leitz, Wollensak, $75 up. 
Monoculars $35. “Langguth’s,” 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho. 


FINALLY WE HAVE LOCATED Japanese binoculars 
worthy of our guarantee. Every glass shock tested and 
guaranteed adjusted to U.S. Government specifications. 
We also have a large assortment of new and reconditioned 
American, German and French binoculars, some as low 
as $25; and a field glass at $12.95. Liberal trade-ins. We 
ship on 10 days tuial with refund guarantee; send for 
free list. Send 25c for our illustrated booklet—How to 
choose, use and check a binocular. Mirakel Repair Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


SAVE 50% ON NEW BINOCULARS! Free Catalog. Free 
Book, “How to Select Binoculars.” Write today! BUSH- 
NELL’s, 43-A-12 Green, Pasadena 1, California. 


WANTED: Frederick Albion Ober, 1849-1913, ornithology 
and travel books, Smithsonian reports, and Lowell Lec- 
tures. Letters by and photographs of. Jean Bradford 
Fay (niece), Anna Head School, 2538 Channing Way, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


MRS. WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS with 
400 finely colored plates. 5 vols. 4to. (Published at $150.) 
Reduced to $100. The most sumptuous work on the sub- 
ject published in America. Natural History books pur- 
chased. Fine Audubon prints for sale. Nada Kramar, 
1906 K St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BOOKS ON FALCONRY, Hawking, Birds of Prey; old 
and new. Send wants. List sent upon request. R. Hecht, 
104 Ripley Street, Columbia, Missouri. 
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will be a pleasure to know that my records may 
be of some value to ornithology through co 
operation with other persons who share this 
interest. 


Lester R. LAuRITZEN 
Centerville, S. D. 


Cruickshank Receives Photography Award 

Allan D. Cruickshank, author, photographer 
and National Audubon Society lecturer, re 
ceived a bronze plaque for the excellence of 
his five bird photographs exhibited at the Coun- 
try Life International Exhibition of Wildlife 
Photography, London, England. At this second 
international exhibit held from March 20 to 
April 1, 1950 in Central Hall of Westminster, 
London, 5,000 photographs were submitted 
from all parts of the world of which 1,500 were 
selected for exhibition. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 
Continued from Page 401 


the resources that they had been wasting so 
lavishly. 

As far as the Audubon Society was con- 
cerned it was learned that protection of 
birds was tied up with the larger problems 
of preserving soil, water, trees and natural 
environment. Further study showed the im- 
portance of the balance of nature and the 
perils which followed disturbing that bal- 
ance. Men learned how to work with nature, 
rather than to fight against her. The lessons 
have proved valuable in many fields. 

Now the Society does a varied job as Mr. 
Buchheister pointed out. It maintains sanc- 
tuaries, particularly in vital nesting-places 
of certain birds. It conducts camps to train 
people in nature lore, and it tries to reach 
as many young people as possible and teach 
them that wildlife is to be enjoyed, not 
destroyed. Together with wildlife services 
in Canada and the United States it has made 
intensive studies of such declining species as 
the whooping crane, which is now begin- 
ning to increase again in numbers. 

But to go back to the bomb—doesn’t the 
fact that man turned from the extinction 
of certain species of wild birds to their pro- 
tection suggest the possibility that he might 
experience the same conversion with regard 
to his own species? Maybe we could have 
something like the Audubon Society work- 
ing to prevent the extinction of mankind. 
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BIRD FEEDERS 


ORNAMENTAL FEEDING STATION 


This ornamental, effective feeding station will grace any 


GARDEN SNACKERY 


An inexpensive revolving feeder that will add in- low 
terest to your garden and keep birds nearby. Has : 
cake holders. Stained brown. Size 13” x 17”. Ex- Two sheltered food trays hold the food dry and the feed- 
press pre ey Price $7.50 ing birds are sheltered. Carefully made of selected pine, 
; 7 ; eee painted white with Plymouth green roof and pole, all 
ready to put up. Width 24 in. enti weight 50 lbs. 
Express collect. Price : $18.00 
WEATHERVANE 
FEEDER 


Painted white with 
green roof or stained 
brown (state which). 
Feeding space, 174% x 
24 x 10% in. Price, 
$15.00 including pole. 
Sent express. collect. 
$1.00 packing charge. 


WINDOW FEEDER 


WEATHERVANE 
FEEDER A sturdy window sill feeder with 
chains to attach for better secu- 
Easy to install. Vanes keep rity. Removable tray. 12” x 18%”. 
feeder turning for protec- Pee: siiteaiaianaas 


tion of food and birds. 
Stained brown. 

11 x 15 in. Price $9.00 ex- 
press collect. 


10 Ibs. $1.75 postage paid 
up to and including fourth 
zone, beyond transporta- 
tion extra; 50 Ibs. $7.25 ex- SALT BOX INN 


press collect. 


Built like the house after which it is 


a named. Has cake holders. Size 13” x 17” 
stained brown. Express collect. 
genet a ARE ...... $8.95 


Service Department NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. All prices here quoted are subject to change 


A GOOD MENU 
BRINGS 
een.  PBRIENDLY 


ard window. Surrounded by 
glass, cat proof and squirrel 


proof. Directions enclosed. ’ 
Tray 8” x 10” $4.95 


WEBSTER HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER F 
Reservoir can be filled on its sid 


with 2 parts water and 1 part 
sugar or honey. 6” high. $3.08 


Ready-to-use window sill 
a _— feeder at an unbelievably ALL 
? low price. Filled with 12 METAL 
T. M. Registered, Patent Tidbits. 24” long. Boxed. FEEDER 
applied for $1.50 


Painted in green enamel 14” wide 
8” deep, wt. 8 lbs... $5.00 


SEED FEEDER 


Of rustic hemlock and pine. 
Glass front permits clear 
vision of the food supply. 
Hinged roof, Height, 11”. 

Price _.. $3.50 


3 glass feeders, boxed — oon 
2 Jumbo-sized feeders, bored_ 


WINDOW CHICKADEE 
FEEDER DINER 


De luxe model 2” x 2” = 16”. 
hag hinged For clinging 
gas wp om birds. Packed full 
ree — of 12 Chickadee 
» Tidbits ___. $1.35 

rack. ve . Refills, per box 
$6. of 24. $1.25 


RUSTIC FEEDER 


At left. Combination 
feeder designed fo 
both suet and seed 
feeding birds. Holds% 
one suet cake and 
1% Ibs. of seed. 
Size 10%” x 13”. 
$4.70: 


Order flose! Srom 
National Audubon Society 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
All prices here quoted are subject to change. 


